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TuESB Tales, of which the present volume 
iDclitdea the four first, have for their purpose the 
combiaing of instruction with, amusement, iu 
■uch a manner, as, along with the moral, or the 
element? of the particular species of knowledge, 
meant to be convejred, to impart a taste for 
improvement and for useful learning in general, 
and create in the young reader both a sense of 
their im[fortance, and a desire for their Ktrtber 
acquiaitimi. 

How early these objects may be prosecuted in 
the cultivation of the youthful mind, these tales, 
it is believed^ will affordan oppoVtunityof shew- 
' ing : and their cheapness, united to their obvious 
utility, cannot, it is hoped, (ail to introduce them 
to the notice of all, who, as beads of famiUes, or 
of seminaries for educating the rising generation, 
must be impressed witli the necessity of occa- 
sionally varying instruction with entertainmeni, 
and conscious of the advantage to be derived 
from making the entertainment itself conducive 
to iDstiuction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THB populous village to which we shall 
giTe the name of Mucktore, in £aaex, is 
pleaaantiy situated on the conGnes of a 
green, descending a gently-sloping hill, at 
the foot of which meanders through a nar- 
row dell, a small river. It was formerly a 
place of some importance, as has appeared 
from vestiges of an ancient castie and a 
palace, said to have been built by king 
John, a traditional remembrance of which 
is still preserved by some of the old 
inhabitantfi of the village. Immediately 
Burrounding the green, stand the houses of 
the gentry of the place, with some cottages 
of the labouring poor intermixed ; and on 
one side, rendered particularly conspicuous 
by its long white front, and some elm trees 



wliich sbade without concealing it, is Mr. 
Os^od's academy. The ettuation of the 
school-house is known, also, at a very 
considerable distance, to those acquainted 
with Essex scenery, b^ means of a number 
of remarkably lofty poplars which ornament 
the grounds behind it, as well as by the 
tower of the village church, which is 
almost equally contiguous. 

From an elevation, surmounted by a 
wind-mill, on the opposite side of the river 
already mentioned, the green, with the 
buildings around it, and the market-cross 
or ancient court-bouse standing centrically 
at the upper end, groupes of pupils at play, 
the tower, and school -li on se, with the noble 
poplars which embosom it, form an interest- 
ing scene; particularly on a still 6ne sum- 
mer's evening, when the various souuds of 
merrimentand laughter from theyouths, and 
the hum of the villagers, retiring homeward 
from thur labours, and chatting together, 
widi their implementB of industry iq>on 



their shoulders, as they ^o, contribute to 
enliTen it. From the mention of a mariei* 
croaa (as the villagers term it), it may be 
thought that Muchlore, honever qott 
decayed and deprived of its origiaal con* 
sequence, can still boast, what is so often 
a source of importance to a country town, 
its market; this, however, is not the case: 
the period when markets were held there 
not being within the recollection even of 
the iobabitants, and the court-house now 
answering no other purpose than that of a 
depository for a few stalla, u»ed only upon 
the annual one-day fair: yet the village still 
possesses much to interest the inquiring 
' and the curious. 

In Mr. Os^od's school, situated as we 
have described, upwarits of one hundred 
young gentlemen were educated; of whom 
it is not too much to say, that all were alike 
actuated by the most respectful regard for 
their tutor, and the greater part of them by 
ft leal in the attainment of the various 
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IcMuing imparted to them at tlie academy, 
that did equal honour to the master and to 
the scholars. 

The utmost regularity, harmony, and 
attention to erery moral and religious doty, 
prevailed in the establishment: nor were 
the pupils more remarked for their profi- 
cuency in the several branches of school- 
learning in general, than for that strong 
thirst for information which reigned in the 
breasts of many, and rendered them not al- 
ways content with the acquirements of th^ 
school-hours, but eager to pursue thdr 
acquaintance with many branches of science 
tind art, neither taught in that, nor, gene- 
rally speaking, in any other academy ; but 
the knowledge of which not a little contri- 
buted usefully to amose and pleasantly to 
instruct them. With the results of this 
general predilection for scientific pursuits, 
not prescribed lo them by school discipline, 
Dor expected from them by Mr. Osgood, 
we shall occasionally acquaint tbc readers 
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of oar tales : eapecially as more important 
consequences sometimes arose out of these 
occupations of their play-hours, than the 
youdiful votaries could have ventured 
to anticipate. But it should be remarked, 
that one effect of this love of science could 
not escape the observation of any whose 
minds were imbued with it ; it ^ve an 
interest to many little incidents and circum- 
BtUDces, that otherwise might have passed 
UDSoticed, and, consequently, without the 
improvement those propensities educed 
fttaa them : for to such youths the common- 
est amusements of school-boys affwded not 
more of bodily than of mental exercbe, 
•ince a game at cricket or at trap-ball, for 
example, became to them not merely cricket 
and trap-ball, but illustrations of the force 
of impehia in the bat, or of the laws ef 
motion and of gravity in the ball. 

In the series of years during which Mr. 

Osgood superintended the academy at 

Muchlore, various events, interesting ei^er 

B 3 



to ^e villa^ra at large, or to the school- 
yt>utbs in particular, -may be naturally sup- 
poBed to have occurred: aud such of tbese, 
also, as maybe conduciTe to m&ral improve- 
ment, we sball narrate for the entertainment, 
and, at the same time, with a view to the 
permanent benefit, of our young readers. 

The tutor, ever careful to avail him- 
self of passing occurrences calculated to 
enforce his lessons of religiou and virtue, 
was more than ordinarily anxious to impress 
upon his pupils the remembrance of several 
of these events : and fortunate shall we cod- 
sider ourselves, if, in the course of our 
narrations, we can derive from the fleeting 
accidents of the day, a moral aud a lasting 
good, as happily and as usefully as be did. 

A third class of tales, to which we would 
equally direct the attention of the reader, 
is that of which the following will form a 
part — tales devoted less to the relation of 
village occurrences, than to accounts of the 
general couduot of one or more of the 



pupils* during, and, it may be, snbse- 
quently to, their resideace at the academy: 
which will afford, we trust, ' opportunities 
of shewing that industry, integrity, and 
upnghtness of mind, are, in a school as 
well as in after-life, the sources of advan- 
tage, reputation, and honour; while the 
opposites to those virtues must infallibly 
produce to their unfortunate possessors, 
whether in the world, or within the smaller 
sphere of a scholastic establishment, the 
punishments of misery, coot«mpt, and 
disgrace. 
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TALE I. 

ERNEST AND ADOLPHUS; 



HoBU^Upright]i«n it* own reward ; 



Among Mr. Os^od's scholars, none 
were readered more conspicuoua, by strik- 
ing though by very opposite qualities, 
during the periods of their education, than 
two you^s, named Ernest a«d Adolphus. 
Theywere of nearly «qual ages, and in their 
natural capacities perhaps neither had much 
the advantage of the other: but this differ- 
ence was early remarked in them by their 
preceptor — ihat while Adolphus had most 
penius, Ernest had the soundest judgmeat 
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Circumatances placed these youths in 
continued rivalry with each other ; and here 
again the experienced observer might see 
strong contrasts in their characters: for 
while Adolphus was perpetually evincing 
his jealousy, by sarcasms and not unfre- 
quently by illiberal rejections upon Ernest, 
the latter seemed scarcely conscious of the 
existence even of a rival in Adolphus, and 
either generously forgave or contemptu- 
ously forgot all his petty insults and mean-< 
spirited provocations. Both possessed those 
original mental powers which, in a school, 
the same as iu larger communities, consti* 
tute their owners <Aiiefs and leaders of their 
fellows; but Ernest was a leader without 
so much as kpowiiig it — Adolphus the chief 
of a party from the mere love of having 
partizans. They were ever in the same 
classes, and the one seldom much out- 
stripped the progress of the other; for 
Ernest was indefatigable in his soholastio 
pursuits simply from the love of leammg, 
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and Adolphus was stimulated to extraurdi- 
tiary exertion by the desire of equalling or 
outshining the attainments of Ernest. But 
Adolphus, to his infinite mortijication, 
frequently found himself below, though only 
just below, his rival in their various exer- 
cises ; and nearly every academic honour was 
carried away, barely, indeed, but still it was 
carried away, by the superior diligence of 
Ernest, rather than by his superior ability. 
For though Adolphus could sometimes gain 
upon the steps of Ernest by some peculiarly 
happy conception, and arrive at a bound, as 
it were, to what the latter would be days 
in toiling to accomplish ; yet Ernest's unre- 
mitting application was almost certain, in 
the end, to make ample amends for occa- 
sional backwardness ; while the remissness 
and too conhdent security of Adolphus, in 
which he was ever found to indulge, after 
a mure than ordinary efTort, favoured the 
endeavours of his opponent, and insured his 
ultimate success. Besides, the truths and 
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the results which Adolphus sometiiUeff 
seemed to possess himself of by a species 
of iDtuition, sparkled only for the moment, 
and were gone; but Ernest's mental acqui- 
sitions, bein^ the fruits of patient labour, 
were obtained once and for ever, and hia 
stores were often found abundant upon a 
point on which Adolphus could not so much 
as furnish an idea. These continued 
advantage over him. derived from sources 
he had, by some means, learned to despise 
— industry and perseverance — Adolphus 
found it extremely difScult to endure ; and 
the magnanimous forbearance of Ernest, 
in tlie very moment of victory, only the 
more irritated him, as it shewed that in 
greatness of mind, as well as in scholastic 
acquirements, he had found both a model 
and a superior. 

But there were occasions of difference out 
of school, as well as excitements to jealousy 
and eavy in the mind of Adolphus within 
it i and a simple circumstance in which both 
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youths were concerned, and in irliidi both 
displayed their predominant characteris- 
tics, converted Adolphus's aversion to 
Ernest into positive hatred, and his desire 
of triumph into a spirit of vengeance and 
of malignity. There existed at that pwiod 
a custom in the academy of Muchlore, 
which all Mr. Osgood's exertions could not 
entirely abolish, and which, indeed, in large 
schools, as in society, seems to arise natu- 
rally out of the diiferent degrees of capacity 
allotted to the different individuals of whom 
they are composed: for as society will have 
its masters and its servants, and too often 
its tyrants and its slaves, so targe schools 
will have their petty lords and their vassals, 
known by the names oSJirst-form hi^a and 
oifaga. Of the first-mentioned class were 
both Ernest and Adolphus: the latter from 
the love of adulation and of tyranny — the 
former because he found numbers who 
voluntarily enrolled themselves hia fags, 
both oat of a regard for bis uniform milduesa 
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aad utter neglect of the usual aini of a 

master, and from a wish to escape from the 
unrelenting severity ef Adolphns. It hap- 
pened, one Saturday afternoon, vhea the 
pupils had all been receiving their weekly 
allowtmce of pocket-money, that Ernest 
saw Que of the youngest of the boys crying 
bitterly in a corner of the school-yard ; and 
though be knew him to be one of Adolphus's 
-fags, and therefore, according to academic 
etiquette, out of his province, aod beyond 
the bounds of his sypapathy or assistance, 
his natural good-nature made him for the 
moment forget this oircnmstance, and he 
BO far transgressed the rule as to make 
inquiry of the youngster into the cause of his 
distress. He was informed that Adoiphus 
had deprived him of " his allowance," and 
had sent another of his fags to buy apples 
with it of a gardener who lived on the other 
side of the green. " But," said Ernest, 
" I suppose you owed him the money: had 
you not first borrowed it?" 

.Cougic 
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"No!" said the lad, still crying on- 
ceasingly. 

" On what pretence then could he take it 
from you?" 

" He told me I tnu^t lend it to him ; and 
because I would'nt lend it, he said he would 
take it, and jtay me at the half-year's end " 
(in the language of the academy, not at all). 

Ernest was indignant at the recital. 
" How long is - this ago ? " he asked, 
" Scarcely a minute," answered the boy. 
** S^tay there till I come back," cried Ernest, 
and was on his way to the gardener's in an 
instant. 

He found the bargain just struck for the 
apples, the money paid, and the fag leaving 
the gardener's with the fruit in his hat. He 
stopped him, and explained the circum- 
stance to the gardener. The man, unwil- 
Hng to part with the money, was beginning 
to make excuses for detaining it — scratch- 
ing his head, and observing, that he should 
lose half his custom if he disobUeged Master 
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Adolphua. *f You shall lose all, if yoa do 

nof disoblige Adolpbus, and act justly, by- 
allowing me to return tlie money to its 
owner," said Ernest; " for, otherwise, I 
will instantly inform Mr. Osgood of the 
affair, and you may depend upon it be will 
forbid eyeryboy from purchasing an article 
of you." 

The gardener, thinking probably that 
half was better than none, sullenly gaye 
the money to Ernest, who ran back with it 
in all possible haste to the school-yard. 
" There is your allowance," said lie to the 
still weeping tad ; " and your apples," he 
continued to Adolphus, who at that moment 
made his appearaiice, "are still at Ihe 
gardener's. If yoa want them, lind some 
more honest means to obtain them." 

Adolphus, turning pale, and bis lips qui- 
vering with rage, fiercely enquired what 
Ernest meant by interfering between him 
and Ills fag. 

" To rescue the little one from your 



iigustice and oppression,*' calmly, but 
firmly, replied Ernest. 

Adolphas, excessively irritated, yet se- 
cretly fearing his rival, knew not how to 
Tent bis growing rage; but, after a mo- 
meot's agitated indecision, betrayed the 
petty malice of hie soul by aiming a blow 
at his little fag, who still stood tremblingly 
by. Ernest interposed his arm with ra> 
pidity, and received the blow, casting a 
glance of contempt at Adolphas : »ad then 
' assured the fag he might rely upon his 
future protection. 

" Have you learnt how to protect your- 
self?" exclaimed Adolphus: for he had by 
this time gEuned some resolution from con- 
tinued resentment; and he struck Ernest 
on the back, the latter having turned from 
bim to encourage his new prot^g^. 

Ernest, by the sudden appUcation of both 
hands to the shoulders of lus adversary, 
laid him, without the effort of a blow, at his 
length upon the ground; «nd while the 
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Bctiool-yard resounded witb cries of '^ a 
fight! — a fight!" from the other youths, the 
discomfited Adolphus, overwhelmed by the 
united sensations of terror and shame, lay 
prostrate forthe space nearly of a minute, till 
the little tag, forgetting his own recent in- 
juries, generously assisted him to rise. As 
soon as he nas on his legs again, the youths, 
supposing that a regular battle must be the 
inevitable consequence of the fray, renewed 
their exclamations of "a fight!" but Er- 
nest, after a moment's consultation dt the 
countenance of Adolphus, observed, " He 
is too great a coward to fight me; and I do 
not think him worth the trouble," and 
coolly walked away. All now were unani- 
mous in their expressions of admiration for 
Ernest, and contempt for Adolphus: and 
the little fag intreated permission for the 
future to obey the conqueror Others made 
similar applications ; and the defection from 
the side of Adolphus, now that he was 
found wanting in spirit to defend himself, 
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and consetjuently nnabte to protect, bow- 
ever ready to oppress them, at length 
became so general, that Ernest was obliged 
to give a decided refusal; accompanied 
with the observation, that for bis own part 
he wanted no fags, but hoped all would be 
ready to do a kindness to liim or to each 
other, from mere willingness to oblige, and 
not from the fear of their elders, who, he 
thought, could have no right to lay any 
sort of restraint upon tbem. 

This doctrine, so new and so agreeable 
to the ears of the generality, was received 
with shouts of approbation: while the fin- 
ger of universal scorn was pointed at the 
cowardly Adolphus, till, entirely subdued 
by the faootings and other sounds expressive 
of contempt which from all quarters as- 
sailed him, he fairly took to his heels, and 
was not again seen by bis school-com- 
panions during the day. It is even probable 
that he would have encountered a still more 
active hostility from his late fags> many of 



vrfaom would have availed theniseWes of th« 

opportunity to repay with interest his for- 
mer usa^ to them, but that they were 
prevented by the entreaties of Ernest. 
" Leave him," said he, " to bis own reflec- 
tions: rely on it, they will puaish him 
eufficiently." In this idea Ernest was not 
deceived: for Adolpbus, seelting the most 
retired spot in the neighbourhood, endured 
for hours the mingled torments of ^hame, 
hatred the most extreme, and a burning 
desire for revenge that amounted to deli- 
berate and settled maIi<Housness. 

If any of our youthful readers are con- 
scious of indulging in the pitiful weakness 
of envy, let them see in the wretchedness, 
this single afternoon occasioned Adol~ 
phus, their own future punishment, should 
they allow that passion to become (what it 
is always in danger of becoming) hatrodj; 
and which they may be assured it must 
infallibly lead to, unless mastered in time^ 
and entirely quenched in their hearts by 
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the introduction of nobler feeling, and 
sentiments more worthy. But could Er- 
nest BO much as conceive of the silent but 
determined hate with which Adolphus 
resolved from henceforth to regard him ? 
Certainly not: for the noble and ingenuous 
mind cannot so much as form art idea of the 
purposes that may be engendered by a 
deceitful and wicked one. Little, indeed, 
did he suppose that for the future Adolphus 
inrould be as a 9eri>ent in his patli, ever 
on tlie watch to surprise and ensnare him. 
Little did he think that be should meet an 
enemy at every turn, but any enemy so 
artfully concealed that be would find it 
impossible to discovsr him. For Adolphus, 
the next morning, accosted Ernest with a 
smile, entreated his pardon, and begged 
him to forget past differences. Nay, he 
even assured him, that for the future, con* 
vinced as he now was of the impossibility 
of successfully rivalling lum in bis school- 
exercises, he should give up all thoughts 
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of such contention ; and if he atill exerted 
himself to excel, it would he from the love 
of excellence itself, and not from a desire 
to eclipse the merit of any one. 

He concluded by ofTering his hand to 
Ernest, and expressing the hope that their 
reconciliation was completely effected. The 
unsuspecting youth shook heartily the prof- 
fered hand of his dark foe, who secretly 
triumphed in his rival's credulity. 

Monday had now arrived, and Ernest 
proceeded to his desk, as soon as the bell 
for morning school rang, to re-commence 
his study of merchants' accounts, with 
which at that time, being expressly educated 
for business, he was chiefly occupied. But 
what was his dismay, when, on openiug 
the desk, he found his whole set of books — 
waste-book, journal, and ledger— with 
almost every other article in it, entirely 
covered with ink; a bottle of which had 
stood in one corner, but was now thrown 
down, and emptied of its contents, to the 



ruin of every thing with which it had come 
in contact! The books were literally soaked 
with the fluid, which had penetrated through 
every leaf; aud the labour of mouths was 
destroyed. How could the accident have 
happened? He did not recollect leaving 
the bottle unstopped when he-closed his 
desk on the Saturday preceding; but even 
if he bad committed this act of carelessness, 
the desk was so securely fastened to the 
stand which connected it with the school- 
' floor, that only some very violent jar could 
have dislodged the bottle from its upright 
position in the niche it had occupied, and 
in which, besides, he found it would stand 
so safely, that his utmost eflbrts on the 
outside of the desk were not suflicient to 
remove it. But he cogoclnded that the 
united stsrength of several of lus compaQ- 
ions, engaged 4t their rough sports near 
his desk on the Saturday afternoon, mi^t 
have overthrown it : and considered himself 
justly punished for not propwly fixing the 
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cork. In these sentiments be was confirmed 
by Adolphua, who now came up, and, -with 
mncli seeming sorrow, condoled with him 
on " the unfortunate accident." But, at 
the same time, he took care to proclaim his 
sympathy so londly, that it reached the ears 
of Mr. Osgood, who was now entering the 
school-room, and who immediately enquired 
into the cause of his rehement lamentations. 

. Ernest, with manly forwardness, though 
with many expressions of contrition for the 
carelessness be imputed to himself, shewed 
Mr. Osgood the state of his desk, and at- 
tributed the accident to the unintentional 
Tiolence of some of bis school-fellows — as 
bad been his previous conclusion: and as 
this appeared a very natural explanation of 
tbe affair, Mr. Osgood concurred with him 
in that idea, but severely reprehended bis 
neglect in not corking Ike' bottle. Tears 
rose to Ernest's eyes at the reproof, but he 
repreesed tbem ; and merely observed, that 

. it sbonldeot again happen. 
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" I hope not," said the tutor: " but as 
your account-books have been spoiled by 
this negligence, you must fill up a new set 
in your play-bours, as its proper punish- 
ment." 

Not a murmur escaped the lips of Emeat, 
but his eyes again glistened: for his play- 
hours had -been lately engaged almost 
exclusively in cultivating a little garden, 
whit4i he had obtained by special favour 
from Mr. Osgood, as a reward for diligence 
in these very accounts; and the reflection 
occurred to biro that his plants must now 
die, and his roses wither, from want of 
leisure to water and attend to them. Bat, 
as if Adolphus bad read the thoughts of the 
desponding youth, he now a^ctionately 
assured him, in a whisper, that he would 
look.after the garden, and bring all its pro- 
ducts to perfection. Ernest squeezed his 
band in gratitude ; and though he could not 
help thinking, vithasigh, what a pleasure 
it would have been to him to rear his plants 

VOL. I. D 



and roses for1iimsel(^ yet be was detighted 
at the idea of haviog converted a former 
enemy into so ready and so seemingly- 
sincere a friend. And now will the reader 
believe that Adolphus himself was, know- 
ingly and intentionally, the cause of the 
mischief, and the consequent distress of 
Ernest, ' both of which he. so feelingly 
affected to deplore ? Yet so in truth it was : 
for Adolphus bad seen Ernest lock his desk 
without corking the ink-bottle, on the 
breaking up of school on the previous 
Saturday ; for, as be stood by, - he liad 
noticed his rival's holding the cork a short 
time in his hand, while his attention was 
excited hy something at the farther end of 
the schoolrroom; and had likewise seen 
him drop it on the door, instead of placing 
it in the bottle, during this moment of 
abstraction, and then, securely locking the 
desk, put the key in bis pocket. Adolphus 
had even picked up the cork, though with- 
out any malevolent intention at the time, 
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but merely actuated, it might be, with the 
spirit of those little meannesses he was 
contioually in the habit of perpetrating. 
But when, in the same day, he had suf- 
fered so severe a mortification from Ernest's 
unexpected espousal of the cause of bis 
little fag, and his mind was brooding over 
plans of future vengeance, he chanced 
to recollect the incident uf the morning 
(recalled to memory by his accidentally feel- 
ing the cork of the ink-foottle in his pocket), 
the scheme which he so successfully carried 
into effect suddenly occurred to him: and, 
early on the Sunday morning, when all the 
other pupils were yet buried in sleep, he 
Btolesofllyfromhis chamber — procured from 
the principal usher's bed-side the key of the 
school-room (which stood detached from 
the dwelling-house) — and, having provided 
himself the night before with a screw-driver, 
drew all the screws by which the desk was 
secured to its stand, and, after shaking it 
violently to overturn the bottle and scatter 
d3 



its oouteats, replaced them as before. And 
now he exulted in the thought of the per- 
plexity of mind aad the increased labour lie 
bad occasioned Eruest: and though he 
offered to take charge of his garden, it was 
only ^ith the intention of working yet more 
mischief to the youth for whom he had 
conceived so rooted and so malignant an 
avei-sion. But was he the happier for the 
success of his petty stratagem P No: for 
bis mind was still agitated nitli hate, and 
an unmitigated thirst for revenge: — and 
both bate aid revenge are sensations in 
themselves opposed to happiness, for 
they rob the breast which entertains them 
of the tranquillity essential to it. Was 
Eruest the fess happy? No — or, at least, 
for a few hours only, and until be bad com- 
pletely settled in his mind the time that 
must be occupied in re-writing his books; 
which having calculated, he resolved to set 
industriously to work the moment school 
was over: and immediately felt bia peqce 



restored to lum. And after he had laboured 
unremittingly for a day or two, Mr. Osgood, 
thinking he had received a lesson on the 
subject of carelessness that would be of 
service to liim for the future, gave him 
permission to finish the remainder of bis 
task in school-houis as previously : and 
Ernest nas again restored to his garden, 
which from its temporary deprivation, he 
but eiyoycd the more. 

In what, then, did the wicked art of 
Adolphus receive its reward? In nothing: 
for his mind, as we hare said, was unsatis- 
fied even in the moment of complete appa- 
rent success; and bis acutest mortification 
was renewed, wheuhesaw with what exem- 
plary temper the prospect of long additional 
exertkm was borne by Ernest — but more 
particularly on hearing how easily he had 
afterwards (as in school-language he ex- 
pressed himself] become quit of it. In the 
anguish of bis spirit, he exclaimed that all 
tbiogs conspired to torment him •■ quita 
d3 
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forgetting that he was in truth his own 
UDceasio^ self-tormentor. 

With increased alacrity Ernest now 
returned to the cuItiTation of his garden ; 
while with added malignity Adotphus per- 
ceived his rival's happiness when encircled 
by its little enclosure, and industriously 
employed in weeding, watering, or orna- 
menting it. He vowed within himself to 
check, at least, if he could not destroy, the. 
felicity of Ernest: and, unfortunately, thus 
much it was in his power to accomplish. 

One morning Ernest found his fiuest and 
favourite rose-tree languid and drooping — ■ 
its flowers all bung their heads, and its 
leaves had lost their freshness. Wondering 
what could have produced the sudden 
change, since bat on the evening before he 
had been struck with its luxuriant beauty, 
he ran to procure some water; and having 
copiously poured it upon the earth around 
its root, he waited, with some anxiety, till 
the close of school, for the result. He then 
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found it yet more lifeless in appearance, 
for the roses had dropped upon tbeir stems, 
and the stems themselves yiere bent down- 
wards by their weight. "Oh! my poor 
rose-tree !— what cax have killed my rose- 
tree?" cried he: and called all his school- 
fellows to look at it. One said it must have 
' died from want of water — another that per- 
haps it had been watered too much: but 
. none could ^ve so probable a reason for its 
sudden decay as Adolphus, who yet seemed 
both more surprized and grieved than all 
the rest; and affirmed that it must have died 
firom some worm having eaten its roots— 
which, he added, he had often heard worms 
wonld do, and that they were particularly 
apt to attack rose-trees. He could have 
given a better reason, had he thought pro- 
per to disclose the truth : for he had himself 
procured a small quAtity of vitriol, and, 
watching his opportunity, after removing a 
little of the earth, had poured it on the root 
of the tree, and~ then nused the mould 
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around as be had found it. But Ernest 
thought the solution of the mystery afibrded 
by Adolpbus so simple and so reasonable, 
that be inuiiediately came into his opinion, 
and even formed higher notions of that 
youth's discernment thao be bad ever pre- 
viously entertained. Thus the matter 
passed off: and Ernest bad almost ceased 
to regret bis rose-tree, when a more exten- 
sive and, indeed, almost ovemheliuing 
disaster befel him. This was no less than 
the entire destruction of his garden — which, 
on approaching one morning as usual, as 
soon as he had risen, he perceived complete- 
lyrooted up — his shrubs and trees all broken 
down and trampled upon— his plants all 
scattered and* laid waste. He was for a 
moment petrified with grief and astonish- 
ment, and, after a vain effort to restrain his 
sorrow, burst into a flood of tears. Who 
could be the author of this calamity? was 
his natural exclamation and enquiry. But 
none were found to givc;a rational answer 



to the question but Addphiu; who, pre- 
tending a moment*? doubtful cotisideratioa^ 
and ftflfecting a moat minute aunrejr of tbtt 
devastations committed, plainly pointed 
out the foot-marks of pigs in the ^rden 
mould — traced their entrance through an 
i^terturc in the fence, which he particularly 
assured Ernest they must have made (not 
being ringed, he supposed) with their noses 
— and finally perceived, with much appear- 
ance of surprise, that a part of the paling 
which divided Mr. Osgood's premises from 
his neighbaor's had, by some accident, or 
from want of timely repair, got out of its 
place; and hy this inlet, he protested he 
should not hesitate a moment to csnctude 
the pigs must have goined admittance. Ail 
this was equally probable, as soon as 
remarked, to Ernest as to Adolphus; but 
the former could not avoid thinking it some- 
what singular that the animals should have 
ravaged his garden alone, without moTfest- 
ing others around, which belonged to a few 



of Mb 6c4koo1-fellows, or Mr. Osgood's, 
which was almost equallycontiguous, and 
Dot better defended from " their noses ** 
ihan iui omi. It appeared remarkable, 
besides, that he should not have previoasly 
noticed the defect in the paling, if it had 
existed previously to its occasioaiog his 
misfortune ; and he thought the strength of 
the animals to whom the misfortune was 
{ittribnted, unequal to the task of making 
the extraordinary aperture in his fence 
through which they had obtained their 
entrance : and these reflections, united to 
his recollection of the equal readiness 
eYineed by Adolphus in discovering what 
was most likely to have destroyed the rose- 
tree, as well as of the virulent enmity that 
youth had borne towards hitn in past times, 
altogether created suspicions in the mind 
of Ernest by no means favourable to his 
recent^Wend ; hut these he endeavoured to 
banish from his thoughts, trying with all 
bis might to consider them both unneces-' 
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sary and uiynst — fbe mere conaeqaenoes of 
former diiFerences between them, and, at 
all events, that such dark baseness as these 
suspicions argued, was too deliberately and 
shockingly wicked for Adolphus or for any , 
other of his school-fellows to have been 
l^ilty of. Thus deliberately anil shockingly 
wicked, . however, was Adolphus : for, in 
truth, he it was that bad removed the paling, 
and made the aperture by which the piga 
had entered the garden — he it was that had 
actually driven them from the neighbouring 
grounds into Mr. Osgood's, and forced 
them within the enclosure belonging to 
' Ernest. If, however, he anticipated any 
extraordinary gratitication of his revenge, 
as the result of this feat, which he had long 
meditated, he was but disappointed, as 
before : for Ernest, after his first tears were 
over, with nfuch calmness proceeded to 
make the necessary repairs in the paling 
and Die fence — to clear the- rubbish from 
his garden, and dig it all anew ; and, by 
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that very evenio^, tbrougfa the liberality of 
Mr. Osgood, who, hearing of vihat bad 
happened], ^ve him flower-roots, plants, 
aud shrubs, inabundance, his little garden 
was more plentifully stocked even than 
before. Once more, therefore, was Ernest 
rendered all smiles, and happy in the pos- 
session of the sweetest of all sensations — 
that of gratitude to a kind iriend and bene- 
factor; while Adolphua, finding he had 
reaped nothing bat again and again 
repeated mortification from all his wily con- 
trivances, was a prey to the most cutting 
anguish, and an inquietude Uiat allowed 
him not a moment's repose. 

But now the time approached when Mr. 
Osgood had usually appointed a trial of 
skill in the higher branches of arithmetic, 
amongst such of hi^ pupils as were suffi- 
cieotly advanced in those studies to become 
competitors : and Ernest hitherto had uni- 
formly borne away the prize. The trial 
Usted a week ; aud coasisted of a aeries of 
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'Ultbin<etica] qaeriM ppopo««d by 1/le. Oi- 
.gaod, to BHch BolntionB of whicb as- Im 
.was beat sati8fie<l with, he affixed his mark 
of Approbation ; and he whose books of exer- 
fiises could boast the ^eatest number of 
these marks, received a silTer medal as his 
rsward- Addlphds was stimulated by all 
.the baser motives that could animate him ss 
a competitor, aad Bmest by all his naliTc 
, ardour in die proseeution of any worthy 
object, to the most strenuous e'xertions on 
this occasion. And now the important con- 
test began : all were zealous— ;but the appli- 
cation of both Eraest and Adolphus wm 
unrenutting. The fornix seemed deter- 
mined to outdo all his previous atchieva- 
menta, and tlie latter to bring to the trial 
not oaly all the power and vigour of hia 
undoubted talents, but a spirit of industry 
be. had never before been supposed to pos- 
sess. At the conclusion of the 6rst day^ 
. tfie hooka were examined, and the uumbtr 
of Mr. Osgood's marks by whicheacii ww 
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dt^ngnished, madekiurtm bybein^poatod 
in a conspicuous part of the sobool-room : 
when it was seen that Adolphua was two 
a-head of Bruest. Adolphu snriled, and 
'{lompously declared lu8 confident anticipa- 
tions of success; Ernest smiled also, and 
with real pleasure too : for he was gtad to 
have at last found so animated a competitor, 
as he had become weary of contending with 
the inactive spirits, whose sluggishnesB, 
more than any great inferiority in th^ 
abilities, had hithert* secured most of the 
prizes to himself. On Uie next day iba 
numbers had bec(Hne equal: and Adolphua 
looked more blank, but Ernest not more 
exulting. On the following day Ernest had 
guned iwo upon Adolpbus; but on the 
fourth evening the numbers were equal 
again. Ernest, however, now assured him- 
self of success, not from any overweening 
eonfidence in himself, but from a considers- 
^on of the nature of the queries yet to b^e 
noslved: for he foond that Adolphus, in 
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^teof lu8 newly-acquired powers ofappU- 
cation, bad been foiled in most of thoBO 
vfaich had required the longest and most 
patient reaeareh ; while in those only whose 
solution had depended upon quickness of 
ideas rather than persev^ing toil, he had 
been liappier in his answers than himself: 
and ahnost all the remaining queries were 
of the first description. 

But neither was Adolphua wanting In 
secret or open self-congratulation on this 
atate of tiie contest with one whom be had 
BO long regarded as a rival and an enemy ; 
and Ms utmost dissimulation was now neces- 
sary to prevent the rancour of his feelings, 
called into such violent play hy alternate 
good and ill success, from exposing the 
hypocrisy of all his lately pretended friend- 
ship for Ernest. Not but that he fully 
perc^Ted the difficulties yet to be sur- 
mounted ; but he calculated on the intensity 
■^we might call it the fierceness — of the 
ardour which be could at any time summon 
e3 



to ui undwtakiag, ib which hit whole 8»h1 
wM intereBted: and certainly, could til* 
fontest have been gained by the coacentra- 
tioQ of high meatai eaergies uptm a single 
point, the cooUy-detennined and long-pro- 
tracted efTorts ofwUich fimestwas capable, 
would have availed him little agunst aach 
an ontagoniBt. But Ernest knew that io 
this trial there were many points *, and that 
though Adolphus might be able to sabdae 
all impediniMits at one or more of them, yet 
that the resistance of&red by a continued 
uries of ai^h impediments would ultimatdy, 
it was probable, overpower bim. Certain it 
is, however, that at the close of the fifth day, 
finding the numbers still declared equal, 
and that, consequently he had not at all 
gained. upon his advemary on the very era 
of fbe final issue, he began to entertain 
doubts of the correctness of his previous 
judgment of Adolphus, and even to antici» 
pate the pessibility of hh oRndtHCoRiiiture: 
for the powerd of his rival bad beM tiiwd 
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&a the T«*y ground which he had fltncled 
thnt he occupied without fear of any dung*- 
Toas competitor, and they had bei^ii found 
to be on a parity with his own :— might not 
the morrow prove them superior? But tha 
reflection that too assured a confidence ia 
the result on his part, by occasioning some 
little remissness, mi^rht, pt<rha]is, have 
sflbrded Adolphua his only real advanla^, 
while it supplied Ernest with much reason 
for self-censure, had the advantage of stimu- 
lating him to prepare for yet more arduous 
^^ertion on the grand day which wai^ to be 
flecisive of the medal's destiny. As to 
Adolphns, his efforts on that day (Saturday) 
Hterally knew no respite: and the over- 
strained and agitated application of every 
'faculty to the attainment of his object, nearly 
amounted to temporary frenzy. Ernest wai 
more composed, but It was easy to see that 
he had not a thought but for the crisis at 
hand. The anxiety of each to perfect their 
auswcfS to t^ unreeolTed gueriflej ftXtNided 
s3 
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tbeir lal>ours to so late an hour, that Ms. 
Osgood, after the ezamiiiatioii, pos^pOQed 
a]l comparison of the final numbers, as well 
aa his annunciation of the successful cao- 
didate, till the following Monday ; and, in 
the meantime, gave the books in charge to 
a,n usher, with strict injunctions not to aHow 
a sight of them to any one. 

What a field for curiosity, conjecture, 
and remark, was presented, in the interme- 
diate time, to all the pupils of the academy! 
— what a scope was given to the rratless 
anxiety which pervaded the bosoms of the 
candidates ! It is but justice, however, to 
Ernest, to say, that be performed his duties 
on the intervening Sabbath with his accus- 
tomed seriousness and devotion : and though 
he would willingly have been rid of all 
suspeuse during the hours of the sacred day, 
yet he could not but perceive that the ^- 
tion of victory or the pain of defeat might 
have induced a state of mind even leas 
favourable, perhaps, to the proper obser- 
Tance of its usual » 



Monday came, and preparations werv 
made for keeping it as a kiod of feBtival: 
for which purpose all the pupiU were ar- 
rayed in their best apparel; and each who 
had obtained a medal, a silver pen, or othw 
prize, suspended it from his neck, or affixed 
it to his breast, by a light blue, green, or 
orange-coloured riband. 

The number of these decorations with 
which Ernest was invested, incited the dark 
features of Adolphus (who wore only the 
prize of penmanship) to a smile, hidden (Vom 
its object, of a nature language must fail to 
describe — it was a. union of hatred, rage, 
envy, satire, and maliciousness. There 
were even others who could not behold the 
youth distinguished by so many tokens of 
his tutor's appn>batiou, without symptoms 
of unworthy jealousy ; and some who, from 
the mere love of opposition to "the 
fftTOurite," secretiy wished success to Adol- 
pboa. At an appointed hour, all proceeded 
to the school-room, which was ornameiitod 



with braBflhei of iMiy and laar«l for the 

(racaeion ; and on their entrance, every eye 
feGted on a small bronze statue of Pajlas, 
elctat«d in a niohe at the tipper end, to th« 
ini^ers of which were appended the medal 
■with its riband. The pupils were arranged 
by the oshersin a half-eircle, fronting th« 
statue, under which was placed an elevated 
chair for Mr. Oegood. The iweceptor 
entered: and every wliisper was hushed in 
pleiising^butsoleuinanticipation. Thebrow 
of Ernest was, as u9ual, open end serens 
-^he countenance of Adolphns pnlc »nd 
clouded. Mr. Osgood took his seat — was 
presented with the books by the usher to 
ivhose care he had consigned them — and 
then oommanded aU who were competitora 
for the prize- to come forward. Adolphos 
was the first to obey, and Ernest modestly 
.folloived him -. all the other candidates 
remaining stationary, from the oonscions- 
ness that tlie extraordinary effi)rt8 of th6M 
two had d^rii^ -tium pf oU chance of til* 
reward. 
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Tht various saecess of each day in ^m 
ptrsceding week was then proclaimed, anil 
lastly the number of approving marks which 
crowned the labours of the decisive Satur- 
day: when to the surprize of most, and to 
the confusion of those who had unequivo- 
cally asserted that Ernest mast obtain the' 
jnize, because he was " the favourite," it 
was adjudged, by a majority of one mark, 
to Adolphus. 

The two youths were then told to advance: 
and each having' first received his book of 
•XMTcises, Mr. Osgood suspeaded the medal 
totheneckof AdolphuB, who retired slowly^ 
uidwithoutthosesignsofexultation, whidi 
ctU who had witnessed the insolence of bia 
mere anti(»padons of triumph, during the 
past week, mu^ naturally have expected his 
complete success to produce — nny, some 
remarked that he teenabled at the moment 
Mr. Osgood decked liim with ihe glittering 
rewsrd, and even botrayad symptoms of 
MofuflioB. ' Siwie, htnVtrai', who had ^-^ 



tained ft good insight into his character, 
attributed alt this to artifice and stage-trick ^ 
and considered it merely as an instance of 
those airs of seeming moderation and grace- 
ful diffidence he could at any time, for a 
purpose, assume. Mr. Osgood seemed to 
study the look of Ernest, as be bowed, and 
joined his fellows: but though he saw it 
more than usually serious, he could discoTor 
in it no marks of chagrin. It was merely 
noticed that he retired thoughtfully to the 
- tower part of ttie room, and seemed inTolna- 
tarily to muse over tiie leaves of bis exercise- 
book. He was soon forgotten in the bustle 
of the honours preparing for the triumph of 
Adolphua. A procession was arranged, 
with the ijererai youths who bad gained 
previous prizes, all gay in their various 
ribands, in pairs, at its head: these the hero 
of the day was to follow, and the other 
pupils, according to their ages, to conclude 
the happy train. All was now ready, and 
the proeession on ihe point of starting, to 
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make the tour of Uie village, vrhen a sudden 
icry burst from the lips of Emest, irho 
rushed, pale and bresthleas, with the open 
exercise-book in his hand, before Mr. 
Osgood, and pointed, in speechless agita- 
tion, to its leaves. 

Mr. Osgood, in extreme surprize, took 
the book, and minutely examined the part 
to which Ernest seemed to direct his atten- 
tion ; and while the youth lifted up to him 
an appealing look, the other lads, in mute 
attention, regarded the countenances of 
the preceptor and the late rivals by turns. 
But what was the expression that, imme- 
diately upon the singular re-appearance of 
Ernest, took possession of the moody fea- 
tures of Adolphus } It was wholly inde- 
scribable; yet the agonies of shame and 
remorse were there too clearly depicted to 
'escape the observation of the sagacious 
tutor, who, till he perceived the operation 
of these emotions in the self-convicted youth, 
■ma on the pcdirt of Tetumiog the book n> 
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Ernest, withont hsTiog divibed bU metU' 
ing; but, bis sospiciopi^ now poweifuUj 
awakened, after a moment's re-exarainatioD 
be (Lifted a look of such mdjgnant severity 
at Adolpliua, that the (lubappy youth r*< 
coiled as with a sudden shock — his eyn 
grew dim — ^he turned sick, and was pbUged 
to lean on tliose nearest him to prevent hb 
falling. Alt now understood that soow 
species of dork deception had been prac- 
tised by Adolplius, and crowded round to 
witness the result. " Your exercise-book, 
sirl" steruly excl^med Mr. Osgood. Adol* 
pbus, deprived both of speech and motioD, 
could only point to where itlay on tlie floor. 
It was handed by one of the junior lads to 
Mr. Osgood, who seemed immediately to 
search for the part corresponding with that 
open in the book of Ernest; and having 
compared both, he remarked, "So it then 
is clear!" "O save him! — save him!'* 
cried the generous ErnesC : " do not, sir, 
expose him before us aU now — perhapc it 



vaa an nccident! — perlinps it wns sot bjm^. 

—perhaps " " No," said Mr. Osgood* 

" your noble magnantniity carries yoii too 
f&r: justice demands that I should inflict 
punishment upon one who has thus dis- 
graced the academy. 

" ]Mr. Duplex," he continned to the usher 
who had been entrusted with the books, " I 
am both sorry and astonished to find you 
have proved unworthy of the trifling confi- 
dence I reposed in you. Surely you are not 
aware of the use that insidious youth has 
made of the permission, which, I conclude, 
you weakly grant£d liim, to inspect these 
books?" 

Mr. Duplex protested that he was wholly 
ignorant, even at that moment, of the nature 
of the deception which appeared to have 
been practised by Adolphus ; but acknow- 
Jedged that he had granted him a private 
inspection, in conseijuence of the importu-- 
aity with which the artful lad had intreated 
him to be allowed to satjfy his "curiosity'* 

VOL. r. » 



(IB to the cTentual success of himself or of 
Ernest. 

" Then," said Mr, Osgood, " you will 
be equally grieved, no doubt, with all here, 
when I inform you that tlie wicked youth 
to whom you, against my express orders, 
gave that permission, has been found capa- 
ble of taking a leaf from his fellow -candi- 
date's book — that leaf — containing two so- 
lutions, to which I remember having fixed 
my mark of approval; and which, therefore^ 
give Ernest the same majority Over him, as 
he thus unjustly obt^ned over Ernest," 

The room resounded with indignant 
exclamations from all present on hearing of 
this disgraceful treachery in Adolphus, who 
appeared still transfixed by his tutor's first 
look upon its discovery ; till Mr. Osgood, 
t^ing him by the arm, led him to his 
chamber, and bade him there awmt tha 
punishment that would be awarded him. 

He then returned to the school-room, 
where all were oaring their congratulatjom 
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t« Ernest, and he receiving them gratefully,' 
jet appearing too much distressed at his 
brother caDdidate's duplicity to experience 
pleasure in this truly honourable triumph^ 
But Mr. Osgood, shaking him most a^c- 
tionately by the hand, now ordered the 
procession to move forward, with 1;he sub- 
stitution only of Ernest for Adolphus io the 
place so recently assigned the latter.— And 
while it parades the village, we will acquaint 
the reader with some circumstances, neccs-< 
sary to bis properly understanding the 
conduct of Adolphus in this affair. 

Adolphus was provided, by the mistaken 
liberality of his only parent, with the means 
of purchasing the connivance of a needy 
ush^ (as he had previously experienced} 
to measures utterly at variance with the 
duties of that most important and responsi- 
ble situation in an academy. In thU instance 
tbe kind of bribe, which had frequently 
prevailed with him to wink at an imperfect 
lesson or erroneous exercise, had now been 
f3 



but too incceSsfully .offered to procun 
Adolphus a temporary possession of hia ' 
own and Ernest's book of solutions ; and 
this really with tlie view of ascertaining 
only who would obtain the mcd;i), e^ th» 
ueher had readily believed : but when Adol- 
{thuB saw on whose side tlie advantage lay, 
the suq)rize (for he was totally surprized — 
•»ucli had been his self-presumption) th« 
confosion, and the rage of disappointment, 
following his discovery, so deprived him of 
his usual wily acuteness, and so blinded him 
to (lie shallowness of the device his evil 
genius at the moment suggested to him, 
that, searecly allowing himself the delibera- 
tion of an instant, as he perceived the 
usher then approaching to reclaim the books, 
he expeditiously tore out a leaf, containing 
two of the apjiroving marks, as before 
related; and as quickly cmmpling it into a 
small compass in his hand, returned the 
books, with a smile, and the assurance that 
he had won, to the careless and unsu^ectingf 
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ntlier, who, as he found by his first queBtiOD*', 
previous to his offering the bribe, had not 
examined into the issue of (he contest him- 
•elf. Ever since the commission of the act, 
he had suffered all the tortures of remorse, 
arisio^ out of the conviction he could not 
but entertain of his almost certain discovery ; 
at times lie would have given worlds to have 
been able to restore the leaf, which, the mo- 
ment he was out of sight of the usher, be had 
destroyed, by tearing it into a thousand 
pieces : and so powerfully was he impressed 
with the idea that the trick could not lon^ 
be concealed, that he had once nearly dis- 
closetl the baseness he had been guilty of to 
Ernest himself, knowing that he could have 
relied on his generous temper for maintain- 
ing an inviolable secrecy, and have engaged 
him tore-write the leaf ere the morning; but 
shame, and a latent hope that the deception 
might, perhaps, remain undiscoTered liU 
tome distant period, when the absence of & 
leaf in the solution-book might- he attributed 
r9 
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t9 aqy cause but the real, one, kept Uu 
uleat, and thns sealed bis fate in Mucfalore 
acad^ny. For Mr. Osgood immediately 
determined upon expelling from Uie scliool, 
ibe boy who could eonunit an act of so much 
meanness, united with such duplicity:, but, 
oD consideration, be resoWed first to try the 
effects of exhortation and solitary confine- 
ment upon the youth, and, afterwards, if ha 
perceived no signs of penitence, to reward 
his obduracy by a formal eapuliioa. Ad<^ 
phuB waK accordingly ordered to remain 
prisoner iu his chamber, and the other 
pupils forbidden to hold any communic^oa 
with him. 

. But we return to Ernest, and the tri- 
umphal procession which aecompauied him 
round the village. — All the inhabitants were 
at their doors and windows to witness it^ 
as it passed. In tiie following ordw. Firsts 
Uie senior pupil) bearing a large flag, on 
which was inscribed " Mucihlore academy,"* 
tumself decorated: with three medals — ^tlte 



two next eldest youths, each wearfaigprizM 
— the remaining pupils who had obtained 
prizes — a youth, carrying another flag, on 
which appeared the words " Merit re- 
warded," foUowed by Ernest, adorned with 
all his prizes (the one just obtained dis- 
tinguished by a broad riband, omamented 
with silver embroidery; worn only by tbe 
fortunate youth upon these occasions) — two 
flags, covered with emblems of arithmetic 
■^succeeded by all the other pupils in 
pairs. 

Adolphua had the mortification of seeing 
this procession pass under the windows of 
fire school-houae, as he sat in bis chamber, 
oTerwhehned with grief for the crime whicli 
caused his disgrace. 

It proceeded gaily on its way, stopping 
.at particular spots, and giving hearty cheeft 
in honour of tbe prise-bearer. It had 
reached the last of these appointed stations, 
which was in front of some neat cottages, 
Brnntimnding a view of the school-yaxd, and. 



by meainrof a long range of windorwn oa oiM 
»ide, looking into the school-room itself; 
when, after three cheers, as at the other 
halting-places, the attention of Ernest and of 
the youths nearest him was attracted by th« 
observations of , some of the cottagers. 
" That bean't the lad as said he was sure o* 
(fsttinmi't, Ralph," said a woman to her hus- 
band at her elbow. " Noa! sure enough it 
tean't!" said theman. " He that borrowed 
■yar screw-driver, yow remember, to mend 
the desk," again observed the wifo. 
*' Eese," said the man, " and worked so 
mortal hard at it o' that foine Sunday morn- 
ing, as we seed him through the school- 
window: — though 'twar a queerish way to 
mend a desk, just to unscrew.it, gic'ta 
shake, and clap it down again, tew." 
" Aye, aye, they call him i>o/fws, or some 
sich neame; and mayhap he's bringing up 
for a oarfenter, like yow, husband," replied 
the woman. The impatience of the youths 
-aroujid Krnes^, who had been struck w^i 
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Ae commencement of fhis discourse, could' 
be restramed no longfer : for tliey all remem- 
bered the loss of his account-books by th* 
oTerturning of the ink-bottle ; and, thg 
oonTiction instantly darting into their minds 
that Adolphus was its cause, by the motuis 
related aboTC, they rushed into the cottage, 
and completely overpowered its inhabitants 
by their curiosity to be informed of all that 
had been witnessed by them on the morning 
mentioned. Ernest in vain attempted to 
induce their return, without farther invcatt- 
^tion of the affair, to the academy (for ha 
was really pained at this fresh discovery 
at the baseness of his rival). The resaU 
Kfas the clearest elucidation of the conduct 
of Adolphua on that occasion; and the 
glowing anger of the youths was evinced 
by their nmning at full speed, entirely 
disregardii-g the order of the procession, to 
acquaint Mr. Osgood with the circumstances 
thiti accident hud disclosed to them. Mr. 
Osgood was exoee(Hngly pained at tiio 



recital ; and itill more bo, when, oa serepal 
of the pnpils remarking that the boy who 
had been guilty of such ao act of malice 
against Eroest, was, most likely, the \u- 
Tentor of the mischief to the rose-tree, 
and the destroyer of his garden, he could 
not but agree with them as to the too pro- 
bable correctness of the suggestion. He- 
proceeded to the chamber of Adolphus; 
and, acquainting him with his knowledge of 
the incident of the desk, and intentionally 
appearing to be infonned of his other crim- 
inalities also, soon drew from him a full 
cionfession and disclosure. 

In this manner were all his dark att«npta 
to ioiuta Ernest not only in a great measure- 
defeated of the end proposed in their per- 
petration, at the time, but afterwards tiata 
singularly brought to light, and their 
author exposed to the contempt and dis- 
grace he so richly deserved. He was left 
by lus preceptor in a state of mind wretched 
b«yond description ; and informed, at the 
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■ftine time, of what Mr. Osgood now deter- 
mined no longer to delay — his inevitable 

expulsion: which took place a fen days 
afterwards. And the corrupt practices of 
Mr. Duplex soon after becoming yet more 
fla^^rant, he also was dismissed the academy. 

Ernest continued two years after this 
event at Muclilore school — beloved by his 
companions as much as he was esteemed by 
his preceptor, prosecuting his studies with 
unabated diligence, and still receiving by 
far the greater proportion of the academic 
rewards. He was removed from school to 
the counting-house of his father; in which 
lie conducted himself, for a series of years, 
with the same exemplary propriety: and 
is now, we hear, an eminent tradesman in 
the metropolis, and bids as iair to become 
possessor of the highest civic honours, as 
he was formerly noted for the attainment of 
scholastic ones. 

He lately received the following letter, 
of which We have obtuned a copy; and 



witb it, abataining from all further rama^ 
WB shall close tlie preaeat tale. 

" Oh board Ike Prison-Skip, Retribution, 

" Respected Sie, 

" You will probably be suqiri^ed 
*' at the presumption of ttiis address from 
" one who, at the period jou were ac- 
" quainted with hira, constaatly exerted 
" himself to repay your generous conduct 
" by open or disguised maliciousness 
" and perfidy, such as you must but too 
" well remember, if your leisure ever now 
" permits you to look back upon the day* 
" we sprait together at Muchlore school. 
" Yet the place from whichi write, and the 
" sincere penitence which now directs my 
" pen, will, I trust, plead my excuse lor the 
" liberty I am taking, and disarm any justly 
" remaining resentment, shouU resentment 
" still occupy a place in your heart (but for 
" that you are too aoble), and ooavert it 
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" into pity for my most imlutppy, tkoMf^ 
" roost desecved fate. 

" Tbough 1 scarcely k^ow my own object 
'' in thus addressing you, except tliat it it 
' to relieve tlie anguish of iny soUtary 
' reflections by temporary occupation, y«t 
' I would faiu hope that in your sympathy, 
' also, I shall obtain my reward, while I ra- 

* couut the various incidents of my life sinca 
' the time when I was so disgracefully sepa- 
' rated from your society, and that of th» 
' other respectable youths at Muchlore. 

" On arriving at home, after my expul- 
' sion, instead of meeting with tlie severity 
' I justly expected, I was received with 

* open arms by my weakly-doting mother, 
' who declared that the ofience for which I 
' was expcJled was only another proof of 
' my parts and spirit. She assured me, 
' also, that I should no longer be exposed 
' to such treatment from any school-master 

* in England, for that I had now learning 

* enough, and that nothing but mere spito 
voi; I. « 



** and enTy, on account of my superior 
" abilities, she was confident, had procured 
*' me fhe shameful and tyrannical behaviour 
*' of Mr. Osgood. Alas! most truly, in one 
" sense, might I be called a martyr to spite 
*' and envy : but to those hateful passions in 
" my own person — not in the persons of 
" others. Yet, unhappily, my mother not 
*' only persuaded herself of the ti'uth of her 
" remarks of this uature, but {so liable are 
*' we all to self-deception) more than half 
" convinced Tne also: so that I began to 
" consider myself as injured rather than as 
*' the injurer, and was encouraged in the 
*< practice of the very vices which I fancied 
" I had myself suffered from, and that, for 
" my own part, I disclaimed. 

" I was now supplied more liberally than 
" ever with pocket-money; and soon after, 
" upon growing up towards manhood, 
" plunged into alt the dissipations which 
*' our residence in town placed continually 
••within my reach: and so great was my 



" extravagance, united to a spirit of gam- ' 
" bling which ahout this time 1 contracted,. 
" that 1 not only stripped my foolishly -fond 
" mother of all her ready cash, and that in 
" a very short space of time, tut practised 
** the duplicity she had so commended, upon 
** herself, and with such dexterity, as to 
" possess myself in her name of a consid^- 
" able portion of her funded property— 
" spent it — but, exposure staring me in the 
" face, was only saved from an uatimdy 
« end by my mother's adoption of the deceit 
"_ I had practised as her own act and deed, 
** and the circumstance that no evidenca 
" but herself existed to tlie contrary. 

** You will perhaps think that the immi-. 
" neut danger I had now escaped, operated 
" as a warning — that the death of my 
" mother, which soon followed, proved a 
** check to my headlong career of vice and 
"folly. Nosuchthing: the remaining pro- 
" property of my deceased parent now do-. 
" volvijig upon me, I hurried instantly Jo. 
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" the gaming-table, and soonlost th* greater 
"part of it. To retrieve my fortune, I 
" was not long in recurring to tricks and 
" unfair play, which, so long practised 
" as I had been in the arts of deception, I 
" was for a while enabled to impose upon 
"my comrades with success; but being 
" discovered, was excluded from the society 
** of honourable gamblers, and rednced to 
" become a gamester, of the lowest order, 
" by profession. But even in this vile trade, 
" I soon found myself growing too noto- 
" rious for my continuance in it with any 
" chance of obtaining sufficient resources to 
"meet my habits of inordinate expense; 
" and therefore uniting the highwayman to 
" the gambler, in a very short time after- 
" wards, was detected, imprisoned, tried 
" for my offence, and hither sent to 
" expiate it. 

" Here then, respected Ernest, behold in 
" thought the miserable, and yej more vile 
" Adolphus: your equal formerly in honour^ 



' ftble society — your rival once in thp par- 
" suits of every distinction in a highly 
■' respectable academy : now cut off from 
" all intercourse with the world to which 
" I had become a pest and a disgrae^^ 

" THROUGH THOSE ROOTED BABIT8 OF CBAFTI- 

" KEas AND DupLicrrr i allowed to bbcohr 
" MY MASTERS IN MV BOYHOOD. And let mj 
" exainple be a warning to all, but especiaUif 
" to the young, to avoid the very Drst begin- 
" niDgs of departure from truth, uprioht- 
" KEa», and smcERiTv: so will no inlet !>• 
" afforded to the mean passion of eninf im 
" their breasts-^so will they never add to 
" the number of the wretched ones onboard 
" this hulk, amongst whom for lif^ nUfC 
" remain tlie repantant 

« ADOLPHUS." 



TALE II. 
THE FALL OP THE STEEPLE j 

e|t Uttk arclftol 
Svamn^ARCHTTECTUBB. 



CHAP. I. 

The stranger in Muchlore ia ^ne^y 
■truck with a remarkable contrast between 
the styles of building employed in the erec- 
tioa of its church : and we hope there were 
few of Mr. Osgood's young gentlemen whe 
arrived at the academy after the event we ar* 
going to relate, who did not particularly 
notice this peculiarity in an edifice, to which 
their steps were twice directed every Sab- 
bath, and who did not, besides, inquire and 
uoderatand for themselves the reason of it. 
The body of the anottA btdldiogi aa no Aovibi 
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they all observed, is extremely ftncient, and 
its solemn painted "nimlows are constructed 
on ths principles' «f tljat etyle of ar«hiteoture 
generally termed the Gothic, but which we 
might witlimore propriety, perhaps, call the 
English, or improved Gothic — aa it is fit our 
young readers should be informed, that one 
style of architecture, at least, waa invented, 
it is now generally supposed, and brought 
to its perl'cction, in England, their own 
country. But wliat style of architecture is 
it which characterisee — perhaps We should 
•ay digraoes— the part called the steeple! 
Why, truly, were it not for a few turrets at 
its top, we might call it the style of a common 
brick-wall, supported at each corner, as 
brick-walls ai'e sometimes supported, by 
rude misshapen masses, which have thesame 
of bnttresses : so entirely does it want the 
grace and dignity of appearance which are 
boospicuous in the antique church. From 
this deseription; together with the title of 
vta tote, oar renders iMVe ah«ady-c(mch(ded 
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diat the buildiQg had originally & stMpU at 
majestic and noble architecture, similar to 
that which marks its antique remnant; but 
that some accident having occasioned ita 
destruction, the thiag (so we must term it) 
now denominated the steeple has been built 
in the room of it, and that the arcMtects 
wanted either taste or means to restore it in 
the form of the old one. In this conjecturs 
Aey are right. — And having thus given them 
a Ettle insight to our subject, we shaU at 
once proceed with our tale. 

For some years previous to the calamity 
which befel the church of Muchlore, an aged 
widow woman, who obtained a livelihood bj 
selling cakes,. fruit, toys, &c., to the youths 
of the academy, inhabited a small cottage at 
the end of Church-lane, so called from its 
leading np to the rise on which the buiWiny 
stood; and this cottage of the dame was' 
close under the towerS of the old steeple. 
Dame Parlett (for that was her liame), being 
« obeerful kind-hearted soul, had contracted 
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ft greai partiality for seTerel of her youtiiful 
elastomers, nbom she ttistiugaished by larger 
pennyworths of apples or gingerbread than 
their companions: and by none were the. 
good dame'a attentions more gratefully 
received, or more properly valued, than by 
Edwin Portman, a youth who, attbep^iod 
our history commences, had but recenti; 
arrived at Mr. Osgood's school. But let, 
Qot our readers infw that Edwin's afiectioa 
for the dame arose from a regard to her extra 
bounties of fruit and cakes: oo the contrary, 
he it recorded to the honour of both parties, 
there were very few of the scholars wbo 
spent less of their pocket-money in eatables 
tfian Edwin: but dame Parlett was skilled 
in all the ancient li'aditiMis of the village, 
touldrelate " tales of the times of old," and 
point out the precise spot whwe, according 
to the most authentic accounts, stood king 
John's castle and palace. Their acquaint- 
ance began as follows. One hot summer's 
day^ dame Parlett,.beingBeatedkiuttin£ at 
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tier Btlle back nindow, discovered on« of 
Mr. Osgood's pupils, who proved to be 
Edvria Portman, with bis oap and jacket 
laid beside him, most indastriously employ- 
ia^ a small new apade in digging up a pieo* 
bf waste land, called a close, situated behind 
her humble dwelling. Hhe was the more 
surprised at this, as from the same window 
she could perceive all the other lads (it beio^ 
a half-hoUday) engaged at cricket on the- 
green ; and wondering what there could ht 
in the old close more interesting to such as . 
urchin than cricket, she was induced to rise 
leisurely horn her seat, lay down her speo^ 
tacles, put her knitting aside, and advance 
■lowly to the youth, with this question: — ' 

" What are you digging for, my little 
man?" 

" King John's caatle," said £dwio. 
* " King John's caatle !" repeated the dame 
in astoniehment: " then Tm afraid you wiB 
bat lose your Idbout : it's a mort o' years sin 
a stooe o'' that was standing." '. 
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«* Y««," Mid Edwin ; " but if it erw wu 
Bfauding, it must hare had a fouodatioti lika 
ihe church and the houses, you know : and 
foundations are always made deep in tb« 
ground, and so " 

" You are digging to find it?" asked the 
dame. 

" Yes," repUed the little labourer, firmly; 
and as he spoke, he resumed Itis occupation. 

Dame Parlett burst into a loud, good- 
natured laugh. Nowise discouraged, Edwin 
Kenton: "Nay, now, you needa't laugh; 
but tell me Whether or not this is the very 
spot upon which the castle stood." 

" To be sure it is," replied the dajne, 
proud to have her aDti<}uariai) kijowledge 
appealed to. 

" Why, then I'll find it, if I dig for a 
lAontfa," replied Edwin, with resolution, 
*' for I've bought this spade on purpose — 
Me if 1 don't now." 

"Well, well," said dame Parlett, "dig- 
gi*g will omtui you for an hour or two, I 
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nippoBe, as well as playing: ajtd wlien ^oa 
ftre tired with your labour there in the hot 
Sun, come into my cottage, and drink a 
litUe beCT to refresh you." 

Frankly thanking the good woman, Edwin 
fell heartily again to his employment ; and 
Ae dame returned to her knitting, her spec- 
tacles, and her shady back window. 

Every now and then she could not refrain 
from resting her work upon her knees, while 
her eyes fixed upon her new acquaintance, 
as if to see whether his industry suffered 
any remission: but no — his ardour appeared 
unabated; and continued till, fearing the 
heat and fatigue together might overpower 
him, she had repeatedly called lo him from 
her window to desist, and partake of her 
kindly -proffered cheer. 

Wholly absorbed by the spirit of researoh, 
Edmn did not even hear her; and the 
shades of evening were descending, ere lie 
so much as thought of the dame, her cottsgo, 
or his promised refreshment. 
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At len^b, hia spade carelessly resfing 
Kpaa one arm, she saw him approach tbe 
cottage. He eatered. " Well," said the 
dame, archly smiling, " h*»e you found 
lUAg Joho's castle yet?" 

" No," replied the youth, not at all dia- 
c<»tcerted, as he took possession of one ot 
the rush-bottomed chairs, with eyeryappear- 
ance of weariness; " I have not got to U 
yet, to be sure; but we shall see what can 
be done after school-hours to-morrow." 

" Mercy on the child 1" exclaimed tho 
dame, "butdrink; youniust need it:" and 
she filled a horn of beer, and gave it to him; 
*< to-morrow, 1 warrant me, you'll like 
orieket bettCT." 

Edwin drank the beer, placed the horn on 
tiie oaken table, and sat a few moments buried 
ID thought ; while dame Parlett, conceiving 
lum all attention to her volubility, was expa- 
tiating on the absurdity of such a child's 
*' pretending for to dig for a castle tiiat 
nobody, as ebe ever beurd tell of, could 
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AlB&ab^, but only that H stood flieN in 

the close a mort o' years ago." 

Suddenly he interrupted her. " Pray," 
Baid he, " can you tell aow whether this 
castle was built in the Saxon-Gothic or the 
Norman-Gothic style of architecture ?** 

" Eh !" said the good woman, in surprize ; 
but as if she suddenly recollected hersdf, 
she remarked, in some confosion, that 
" though young gentlemen might Uim to 
talk Latin together at Mr. Osgood's, they 
sbouldo't come to flout the likes of a poor 
woman such as her with it." 

Bnt Edwin, too much engrossed with his 
own ideas to notice h» observation, con- 
tinued — " He had been lately reading a book 
about old castles, and abbies, and churches ; 
and this book couldn't tell whether the per- 
fectN<Mrman style was in use in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century — not aborc «x 
hnndre<l years ago," said he, intending to 
simplify his subject to the dame, " the very 
tjine when king John was alive, and oouvt 
h2 
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hare built tiua castle. And now if I oonld 
but find a bit of one of the pillars, or a part 
of a niadow, under one of those strange- 
riiaped hillocka in the close, I might be able 
lo tell 'em all about it myself." 

Dame Parlett, perceiving be ^as perfectly 
serious, and had no intention to ridicule her, 
wniled only; and he proceeded. 

*' Only think how easy it might be to find 
it out : for the Saxon style, invented before 
IViUiain the Conqueror came over from 
Normandy, you know, always baa rounded 
lu-cbes and windows, and none of those 
pretty slend«»- clusters of shafts to the pillars 
which the Norman has; and, besides, the 
windows in the perfect Nonnan style are so 
beautifully pointed — only look at the church 
windows and see." 

The aged eyes of the worthy dame fol- 
lowed those of the youthful enthusiast; and 
observing the fine effect at this moment 
produced by the contrast of a deep shad^ 
PtI 1^ side of the boihling qetirest them, 



Tvtiile the rays of the setting snn were 
Btreaming through the richly-painted panes 
of the opposite, and throwing a thousand 
differently-coloured lights on the solemn 
objects within, she could not but remark 
that it was *' pretty." "Pretty!" repeated 
Edwin, "beautiful, 1 think;" and then 
proceeded, in glowing accents, to comident 
Hpon the gradual substitution of the pointed 
arch for the round, prevailing by degrees 
in the r^gns between William the Con- 
queror and that of- John, and his successor, 
Henry III.; till the dame, overwhelmed 
with the endless succession of " arches, 
columns, sbal^, pillars, and painted win- 
dows," intennised with " Saxon-Gothic and 
Norman- Gothic," which now poured upon 
her ear, called his attentiou to the school- 
bdl summoning the young cricketers from 
the green : and, after promising to renew his 
visit on the morrow, and report hia progress; 
ID " finding king John's castle," he con7« 
teously took leave for the evening. 
b3 



Ok the following day dame Parlett percdved 
EdrnD again busy with his spade in the 
close: but observing also some others of the 
acholara around him, who, by their continued 
laughter, seemed to evince ideas congenial 
wiUi her own on the subject of " digging for 
king John's caatle," she refrained from 
adding to the diitress which she thought 
the ridicule of his companions, doubtless, 
must occasion him; and good-naturedly 
resolved not to join in it. Bjut she little 
knew the decided character of Edwin's 
miDd; and atiU less could Bh6 appreciate 
those architectural ideaa winch had obtained 
such entire possessioD of him : and lost ia 
the enthuaaism of which, he could abetraof 
himsdf alike from the mock applauM or 
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open ridicule of those about Mm, and con- 
tinae bis chosen undertaking with a body 
uafatigued, and a resolution firm and unal- 
tered. In vain did the youths again and 
again repeat their attacks : his toil vras unre- 
mitted, and either prosecuted in absolute- 
silence, or accompanied, in the simplicity of 
his heart, by architectural details, relating 
to the " Saxon-Gothic or Norman- Gothic," 
listened to with well-mimicked signs of iha 
deepest attention till their close, and then 
rephed to by reitn ated bursts of laughter. 
At length an observation from one of the 
group (the eldest), named Henry Dormer, 
restored something like sraious discourse. 
It was as follows : — 

HBNBY n. 

But my &ther says, Edwin, that after all 
Gothic architecture is notlung better than 
barbarous ; and that the Grecian and Roman 
Myles of building beat all the other archi- 
teeture in ibe world. 

Edwin immediat«ly rwted npon las spad*. 
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EDWIN. 

Barbfuroua, indeed! Were you eT» in-. 
side Westmiostar Abbey } 

HENRY D. 

Scores of times ! for my father lives iik 
Westminater. 

And do you remendier how you felt the 
firat time you were in it P — and how you fdt 
the first time you found yourself under Iho 
puppla of St, Paul's ?- 

SEHRT D. 

Yes: I v«ry much sdmired St. Paul's^ 
but when I first entered Westminster Abbey, 
J felt — I cm hardly tell bow — but it was a 
sensation tb^ put me in miitd of wb&t Mr. 
Osgood talked about, when he was explain- 
ing what he called " awe fi source of the 
publime," 

BDWIN. 

And don't you think the sensation of 

awful sublimity superior to tiie sensation of 

mmyie adtairAtion? and won't you allow 
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that tbe buildi&gf which excites the one mmt 
have something superior in it to that which 
only excites the other f 

BENKY D. 

I don't know that. You seem to speak as 
learnedly as Mr. Osgood when you are upon 
architecture, though you say so little ahont 
every thing else: you're getting out of my 
depth, 

EDWIN. 

At least you'll allow that, agreeably to 

your own description, such buildings aa 

Westminster Abbey are best adapted to 
religious purposes ? 

SENRT D. 

You may hav? it your own way. 

EDWIN, 

Well, remember, however, that the Abbey 
is a Gothic building; while St. Paul's was 
intended as a masterpiece of the styles you 
admire. 

HENKT D, 

9ttt then? Qotliic builders, as my father 
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■B71, and you conH deny, knewsOthSni'of 
ibefiveorders of architecture of the anciestfl. 

EDWIN, 

Probably many of them never so much as 
heard of the five orders. Gothic architecture 
took it6 rise In the middle or dark ages, 
when the Grecian and Roman empires hav- 
in|; both fallen, architecture and the other 
arts suffered a temporary eclipse; and the 
architects of the times were obliged, from 
want of knowledge of the ancient models, 
to invent the kind of building now called 
Gothic: and perhaps their invention wa» 
full as good and not more barbarous than 
the original iniientioM of the ancients — it is 
clear they brought it to perfection in a much 
shorter time. But pray what do you know 
of the five orders? I never before heard 
yon mention them. 

HENRY n. 

I never before caught you dig^ng fo» 
king John's castle. But since you seem to 
thiBk that nobody koowa any tiling about 
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aKbiteotiir&but yourself, I'll tell you it^t I 
know of tbe five orders : — only catedtue in$, 

EDWIN. 

Thnj" names, then ? 

HENRY D. 

The Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the 
Coriflthiaii, and the Composite. 

And can you tell how to distin^ish them \ 

HENBY D. 

I may not foe able to describe their difi^ 
tttees from memory, but I should knoit 
one lirora the otiier in a building or in a 
picture. 

EDWIH. 

I have a drawing of them in my pocket. 
Hwe it is. 

£dwin produced his drawing, which aSH 
the youths were curious to understand ; aa4 
accordingly they sat down composedly on 
the grass, to enter upon its ezamiu)ition.— 
We present our reado* with a faithfol 
eagtavingfrwiitt 



EDWIH. 

What la the difference between the Tus- 
oan and the Doric? 

H£NRr ». 

So little, that many hare thought the 
Tuscan only the Doric simpMed. 

EDWIN. 

True: and there is more difference in the 
entablatureB, or those parts of a buildin|f 
which surniDunt the columns, than in the 
columns themselves. The most perceptible 
distinction, you must obserre, is that of 
more ornament in the Doric than in the Tus- 
can. But how do you know the Ionic order I 

HENRY O. 

The column is always more slender and 
delicate than that of the Doric; and the 
capital 

" What is the capital?" asked one of tbe 



The capital is the topmost part of tbe 
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eoltunn: and m die Ionic order is alWRjy 
decorated by projections, like locks of hair, 
called volutes, with other ornaments not 
admitted in the Doric or Tascao. 

EDWIN. 

What do you say of the Coristhiao order^ 

HENRY D. 

The principal difference, you see, is in 
the len^^ of the capital, and the rich orna- 
ments resembling leaves, with which it is 
decorated; but it wants the Ionic volutes. 
In other respects, excepting that it is still 
more slender, this column resembles the 
Ionic. 

., EDmN. 

' I remember apleasing story in an ancient 
author,* relating to the origin of the 
Corinthian capital. " A young lady of 
Corinth,'* where this order was invented, 
" fell ill, and died. After the burial, ber 
" nurse collected together sundry oma- 

* Vilruriui, an arcbitect, «ha Benrubcd at Bobs in tfta 
Aifoitwi tgtf or when Aufiutu CMar itm aBpcrBr. 
VOL. I, t 



" {QjODta nith irhich she used to be plowed, 
" and putting them into a. basket, placed it 
'f near iier tomb; and, lest they sboold be 
" injured by [he -weather, she covered the 
*' basket with a tile. It happened that the 
U basket was placed on a root of acanthus,* 
'< wbichinspringsbotforthitsleaves: thesej 
" running up the side of the basket, natu* 
'( r^Uy formed a kind of volute, in tbe tnitt 
" given by the tile to the leaves. Happily 
'*■ Callimachus, a most ingenious aculptoTy 
*^ passing that way, was struck with tite 
** beauty, elegance, and novelty of thebas- 
" ket surrounded by the acanthus leaves} 
" and, acoording to this idea or example, he , 
'^ afterwards made columns for the Coiin^ 
" thians, ordaining the proportions audi 
** as constitute tbe Corinthian order," 

" What a simple thing to give tbe idea 
of a new order of architecture!" ezolaiiDBd 
one of the yoaths. 

• A plant Dftdre to Italj ud tha IMthtrB AWM 4t 
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ED*1N. 
Don't you remember Mr. C>9^4od*B re- 
SOOrk, that " perhaps every inveation in the 
world had its origin in Korae simple acci- 
dent; since the human mind is not capable 
of creatinff any thing — not even an idea — 
but can only apply and improve the ideas 
euggested to it by some outward object or 
accidental circumstance?" And I recollect 
readino" somewhere, that the first pillar or 
column ever used in architecture was pro- 
bably the stem of a tree, serving to support 
the huts of the first builders — that the capi- 
tal may be derived from its arms or brancbei 
having been cut olT near the top, and some 
small projections sulfered to remain, to in- 
^ease its breadth and strength at the part 
by which the roof was to be supported — that 
the plinth, or lowest part of the base of the 
column, might be a square tile or stone, 
placed under the trunk of the tree to prevent 
rotting, to which it would have been exposed 
from the constant moisture of the earth — 
|2 



and the torus, or swell of the base ahore 
the plinth, a rope or bandage to keep the 
necessary dryness of the habitation from 
causing its splitting. 

HBNBT D. 

But what say you of the part called the 
abacus, at the top of the column? 

EDWIN. 

That also was, most probably, a broad 
tile or stone, placed with intent to throw off 
the rain-water, and prevent its sinking into 
the colntnn ; while the architrave, frize» 
and cornice of the entablature, were, it is 
likely, suggested by the projecting ends of 
the cross-beams necessary to connect the 
columns with each other — those of the tim- 
bers above, which formed part of the roof, 
and tied the building together — and dioae 
of the rafters or uppermost parts of the roof 
itself. 

HENRT D. 

Yes: and my fathea*, who, you know, la 
aa architect, says, that the first rafters were 
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Bottingbot branches of (fees, forcibly bent 
and fastened together over head in the form 
of a cone, and afterwards plastered all over 
irith oiud, to keep out the weather. 

BDWIN. 

So I have read: and perhaps these were 
tbe sort of buildings 6rst erected by die 
Britons in our island, as they may be natu-. 
rally supposed to have given the first rude 
idea of the Gothic arc)u But you have not 
described the Composite order. 

The Composite wder, invented, it is said, 
by the Romans, out of a desire for novelty, 
is little more than the Corinthian with the 
addition ofthe Ionic volute. Butpraynow, 
can you tell me how it is that these five 
orders have never been in the least Improved 
upon by modern architects, and why no 
new orders have been invented since the 
time ofthe ancients? 

EDWIN. 

Nay, that's a question you should ask 
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font btjiier, Henry: at any raie, it ii 
another proof of the want of what Mr. 
Osgood calls " poaitive inyention" in tb« 
human mind. 

HZKRT D. 

Well, so ends my catechism-. 

" And so much for architecture," cried 
tiie other youtiis, starting up irom their 
teats upon the grass; " and now who's for 
cricket f" " I! — I^^ exclaimed all except 
Edwin Portman, who was suffered, without 
farther derision from bis companions, to 
puna his search for king John's castle. 



Ta& spade occupied every momeDt of 
Edwin's play-time on that day, on the next, 
and on the succeeding; but still without 
producing the result he bad bo confidently 
anticipated. Every evening he regularly 
Tisited dame Parlett, who, though she by 
no means contributed to fan his hopes> 
became liis most agreeable associate in the 
present state of his mind, as she could at 
least talk of the castle in the " olden time/* 
and repeat her assurances that there, in 
that very close, it undoubtedly bad once 
stood. Neither was she sparing of some 
rather marvellous accounts of the doughty 
deeds performed by the great lords who, 
after the death of John, succeeded to the 
possession of the venerable fabric ; and a 
superstitious tale she related of the cause of 
Ui erection, in which tbe king, a monk, and 



tlie evil one, were mutually concertked; 
together with some long stories about appa- 
ritions formerly seea " in the great tower,'* 
were regarded by Edwin with just though 
silent incredulity. He had at ouce too 
mudi of natural and becoming respect for 
old age, openly to laugh al the good dame's 
serious relation of these supernatural won- 
ders, and too much good sense to belieTc 
them. The evening of the fifth day of his 
labours had now arrived : he had examined 
most of the " strange-sfaaped hillocks," as 
he called them, in the close, without suc- 
cess — he had almost begun to despair of 
their contfuning the architectural relics he 
so ardently sought for, when, suddenly 
forcing his spade with some violence into 
ttie earth, as a last eflort on a spot he deter- 
mined to relinquish for another mound on 
which bis eye at themom^t rested, it waS' 
resisted by some hard substance; he re-, 
peated the effort — he could not penetrate it ; 
delighted with the idea that this miglit pos- 
sibly prove the object of his hopes, bs 



renewed his exertions ; clearly ascertaining 
that it v&s a mass of stone, be dug along 
its line of extent till he could perceive its 
proportioDs bore some likeness to those of 
the upper part of a Gothic window ; pursu- 
ing the various raraili cations, which more 
and more convinced him that such in reality 
was its form, he at length freed it of the 
mould in which it had so long tain disre- 
garded, and, with great labour, cleared 
from the surrounding rubbish a solid piece 
of masonry, of which we present a resem- 
blance to our readers. 
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Edfrin'd trflfliiMrt at thU disujvery «« 

tnost intreat our yoang readers to ima^ne 
for theniBelveB. He ran, or ratlier flew, the 
moment he had completely exposed to li^ht 
the precious fragment, to dame Parlett's 
cottage. The good woman was in utter 
amaze at the extravagance of his raptures : 
" I'Tefonndit '. — I've found it!" he ex- 
claimed, " it's Norman-Gothio ! — it's Nor- 
man-Oothic 1 — I thought so ! — it's Norman- 
Gothic!" and he danced ahont the cottage 
floor till the dame began to entertain seriouB 
apprehensions both for her crockery, whidi 
rattled on the ahelves witii every bound, 
and for the state of the youth's intellects^ 
which she had before inclined to suapect 
were somewhat disordered. Some minutes 
elapsed before she could perfectly under- 
stand the meaning or the cause of his ex- 
cessive joy; but when at length he conviaced 
her, by pulling her by the gown, rather 
faster than accorded witli her usual habits, 
to the spot where lay tus discovery, that he 
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hai not ool J found a fragment of one of 0m 
windows of the identical " king Jfdin'i) 
castle," but proved he now knew " more 
than a printed book" about " castles built 
six hundred years ago," she embraced him 
with tears of pride and ecstasy. Nor was 
she slow iu spreading the news that " king 
John's castle was found:" so that in ao 
inconceivably short space of time, the soli- 
tary close, which for days before had beelt 
trod by no human form but that of Edwin — ■ 
had echoed no other sound but that of the 
piercingthroughthe turf ofhis little spade- 
Was thronged with the gaping villagers, and 
murmured far around the strange dissonance 
of their mingled voices. All was exclama' 
tion — all was wonder. Edwin was regarded 
aa a prodigy : the youths who, a few days 
previous, had been loudest in ridiculing 
him, were now filled with envy at observing 
the universal observation he excited ; whilst 
"he himself, inattentive to all but the broken 
WlBdow, was measuring with his eye tlw 



regularity of its proportions, admiring iki 
beauty of the workmausbip, and tracing Id 
idea its lineaments when complete. In the 
midst of the bustle Mr. Osgood ar^ved. 
Edwin's eyes brightened with added delight 
as he saw him approach : and when his re- 
spected tutor affectionately took his band, 
with simplicity, but increased enei^, be 
^ked, " Now isn't it Nonnan-Gothic ?'* 
Mr. Osgood was silent: he feared lest too 
much applause should destroy all that was 
meritorious in the industry, unshaken per- 
severance, and love of scieuce, which bad 
actuated him in this research, by the iatro' 
duction of vanity — a vice whicli, tliougfa H 
sometimes accompajiies for a while the pro- 
gress of youthful merit, yet, if indulged, ia 
time altogether displaces it, and ultimatdy 
reigns ia its stead. He therefore directed 
the willing villagers to follow with the relie 
of the castle, and led his pupil throiigh tbe 
crowd to the academy. 



The " Norman-Gotliic" fragment having 
been carried in triumph to Mr. Osgood's, 
was raised on noodeo pillars, constructed, 
under Edwin's special su peri nten dance, in 
the true style of the antique, in the school- 
yard ; where it formed a sort of triumphal 
arch, and was visited by various antiquaries, 
who were united in their praises of " the 
Uttle architect." Happily for Edwin, his 
native simplicity preven^d hirn from dwelU 
ing, in secret self-gratulation, on their 
praises afterwards: for in this habit it is 
that vanity consists ; sensibility to the ap- 
probation of the discerning and the good 
being only auothra mark of an ingenuous 
and noble mind. 

At the instigation of his tutor, he now 
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oompoeed an essay on bis faTourite branoh' 
of study: in whicb, after a general rieir of 
the architecture of the ancients, he traced 
the history and progress of the art in 
Briton ; most happily poiuting out ths 
improremoits that have successively taken 
place, illustrating the subject by drawings 
«f the Saxon and the Norman styles, enter- 
ing into a comparison between the fiTe 
orders and the .GUttfaic, and concluding with 
a modest statement of his own opinion that 
although the proportions of ancient archi- 
tecture might be the best adapted to erery 
other kind of building, yet that the Gothic 
was undoubtedly the fittest to be employed 
in churches — the sacred edifices for whi^ 
its peculiar characteristics were originally 
invented. This essay he delivered with a 
union of diffidence and firmness from the 
master's desk, before bis assembled school- 
fellows, and alt the respectable inbabitaatt 
of the village, who were unanimoOB in U0ir 
tjiBg their approbation. 
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ReRd«r! "Rdwis Poktmah was ia Ug 
twelfth year ! So early may the industrious 
youth, endued with a desire for knowled^, 
and blessed with opportunities for grati^in^ 
it, arrive at a decree of information in any 
particular science or art, calculated to excite 
admiration even in the learned and mature. 

In the midst of the applauses which were 
now bestowed by all upon the little Edwin, 
he by no means forgot dame Parlett, but 
frequently visited her humble cotta^. And 
it deserves to be mentioned, that the dame, 
who possessed some shrewdness and dis- 
cernment, could never perceive the least 
alteration in the demeanour of her young 
friend since his recent elevation in the 
opinion of the villagers : the same humble 
and modest propriety of conduct, without 
atingeofafiectatioH or conceit, marked him 
aa before. 

A new object of research soon presented 
Itself to his active and inquiring mind. 
Dame Faifett waa entrusted with Uie nu« 
k9 
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of tbe church keys; and his delight now 
became, after school-houra, to explore th6 
antiquities of the sacred building, which the 
dame's good-nature freely aflforded him the 
means of doing. If there are any of our 
young readers so simple as to be afraid to 
be left alone in an old church, let them con- 
quer those foolish fears by the reftectioB 
that Edwin has remained by the hour to- 
gether in that so justly then tiie pride of 
Muchlorc; and we do aver that he ncTer 
OQce told us of his seeing or hearing either 
ghost or hobgoblin, or any singula or on- 
common sight or sound. Nothing but the 
rushing murmur of the breeze, sweeping 
along the tops of the lofty poplars, and 
resembling the roar of distant waters — ■ 
nothing but the shadows of the yew-trees 
in the cburch-yard, flitting over the monu- 
ments within — ever disturbed his medita- 
tions on the days long past, coqjured up by 
the objects he contemplated; and then only 
io give additional pleasure to his employ- 
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meat, byimimrdng an interMtin^ Moronity 
to ihe scene. As he wandered among the 
antique tombs, at every niche presented to 
bis view, the enthasiasm of the moment 
restored the warrior to bis prancing steed, 
Ae monk to his cloister, the lady to ber 
festal hall, and the baron to bis proud towers 
of old. Then the thought that all whose 
various memorials were before him were 
now miog'led with the dust, and the T^y 
manners and customs of the times in which 
they lived changed, and become, tike them- 
selves, silent and no more, would fill his 
eyes with tears, and hi^ heart with a not 
nnpleasing sadness. Again would bis fa- 
vourite style of architecture, which aflbrded 
such striking and appropriate rcceptadles 
for the monuments 'of the mighty dead,' 
occur, with the irresistible conviction accom* 
panyingit, that such, and such only, should 
be the style adopted for buUdinga devoted 
to the service of the Creator. " Here," 
said he to himself, " in a place which of 
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itoelf » forctUy preseofs tte «aletnD tniAi ~ 
diat we must die, with what effect has tiie 
preacher often impressed upon me that 
Mlemn lesson \ The architecture which 
lifts the mind to God far more than it directs 
admiration to itself, as the work, however 
Bohle, of anoan, isallaroundme!" He made 
Aetches sometimes of such parts of the inte> 
rior of the building, as well as of such of the 
monuments, as particularly pleased him; 
and the following exterior view of the church 
he took seated at dame Parlett's door. 



Sath 1KU die chnrch of Mnchlore ; wlut 
it now is, ve have already described. We 
hasten to the event which forms the promi- 
nent subject of oar tale. — It was on a fine 
Sabbatb morning, when the TiUagers were 
departing from the church after service, and 
Mr. Osgood's pupils were proceeding, two 
by two, along the charcb-yard path to tbe 
flc^ool-house, that Edwin, whose attention 
bad been peculiarly ex<»ted by a sermon 
* On tbe instability of all earthly tbings/ 
cast an upward eye to tbe fine edifice be bad 
juBt quitted, and sigbed at the reoollectioQ 
tiiat time must one day level that also with 
the green sod around him. On a sudd«i 
be started — and then stood motionless as a 
statue — bis eye fixed with an expression of 
alarm upon the steeple. This of ooursa 
interrupted the progress of the scholastic 
proceasion, and those before at once called 
to him to follow, and those behind him to 
move forward. In vain ! Edwin remained 
in his positioD — mate, but growing palnr 
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•Tcry Histant with increasiDg ierrw. Vaiii^ 
did his scliool-fellows expostulate; till at 
leD^th one of the uehers approached, aad 
angrily inquired the reaaon of his delay. 
"Look! — look! — for heaven's sake look!" 
exolaimed £dwin, and pointed to the stee- 
ple. The usher's eyes followed the direction 
of lus finger, but could not immediately 
comprehend the cause of this excesBive 
alarm. In an instant^ however, he became 
almost equally agitated ; while the lads near,- 
baviog at the same moment perceived what 
was pointed at, joined in a general cry of 
"The steeple! — the steeple!" All WM«now 
terrified alike, for all could see an enormous 
rent, or fissure, in the tower, of such extent 
as to threaten its speedy destruction. The 
villagers, who had many of them reached 
the green, and those nearest to their 
dwellings, returned in flocks to the church- 
yard, and occupied the graves, the vaulted 
tombs, and the church-path — some with loud 
vociferations, others with silent fear and 
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Roping WondermeDt. The fiftt to redOTct 
from the general oTerwhelmiDg apprebeoi 
«on was the original discoverer of ita cauM 
—the litUe Edwin; who, in a few seconds, 
recovered safficient presence of mind to 
elevate bimsielf upon an ancient family vault, 
and deliver simply bis opinion, that though 
no instant danger was to be espected, yet 
that unless measures were immediately taken 
to prevent the wideoing of the fissure, 
another SabbaUi woald see Muchlore de- 
prived of ita church. The fame previously 
acquired by Edwin in the village obtained . 
him instant attention j and he was even so 
far honoured as to be called to join in a eon-^ 
sultation held that aftentoon, to consider of 
the beat means to avrat the impendiog cala- 
mity. Being asked for his s^itiments, he 
modestly referred to Mr. Osgood, who was 
present, but that gentleman pressed him to 
speak freely for himself. He then, with 
expresfiiona of becoming respect fat tha 
opinions of thosft around him, obaerred that 
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' BOthiD^, he tlioTiglit, coul^ prerent thd fall 
of the tower, and perhaps the destracUon of 
the church with it, but an extenaioB of Hhb 
masonry of its supports — the buttresses at 
tile four corners; and that while this work 
iras in progress, temporary props might be 
fixed against the buttresses as they now 
ittood, while the fissure also, in the mean- 
time, might with the least possible delay be 
fiHed up. Mr. Osgood concurred with bis 
pupil in this opinion, and stated that it was 
precisely that which his own mind had sug- 
gested. There were present, however, some 
of considerable influence in the riUage, who 
Were alarmed at the expense that would 
necessarily be incurred by this method of 
T^air: and the Tariety of discordant pro- 
positions prevented, for that day, any ra- 
tional conclusion on the subject. On the 
next, however, a meeting of the parishioners 
b^g called in the vestry-room, an unwise 
fcar of expense bo far prevailed over the 
'grsater aumbw, that it was resolved to 
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emt>Io; prop» odI; in the {Hreserration of Uw 

tower, and it was decided that the village 
carpenters present at the meeting should 
provide and fix these props accordingly. 
And what was Kdwin's surprise and morti- 
fication, when, on repairing, as soon as he 
bad concluded his afternoon tasks, to the 
(diuroh-yard, he perceived the workmen 
fixing the timbers, not against the angular 
cifrners of the toww, as he had suggested^ 
but within half a foot of each aide of the 
fissure itself ! He instantly began to reown- 
strate. 

" Now doDunt yow trouble yourself about 
118," said one of the men; ** yow mind 
Master Osgood, and his Latin, and sich 
like; but dooun't coom here for to lam us 
kear penterin g. " 

EnwiH. 

But do you not see, now, that if the tim- 
bers are |daced as you are putting them, 
they will press outwards on each sideyrOM 
dtft opening, inetead of inwards towank U? 
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And moBt not that iaevitably make i>i4 

ANOTBBR OF THE CABPENTERB. 

' Ay, ay, we haen't lived in Mocblore bid 
the day that we were born to be Unit 
Mteeple-mending by a Loonooer, I reokon. 
Mayhap yow may be clever euough at find- 
ing owd caerstles nader-^ound; but yow 
doonn't think y'are up to kearpentering tew, 
do ye? 

EOWIH. 

- I do not pretend to understand cajpen- 
ietiag : but does it require any knowledge 
of it to see that you are doing the very op- 
posite to what you should do, to preserve 
the steeple ? 

FIRST CARPENTER. 

Well, well, moind your own business — 
moind your own business, tliat*8 a good lad; 
■and I war'nt me we'll preserve the steeple. 

Seeing that his persuasions would e%ct 
nothing, Ednin actually cried with vexa- 
tion} udthearantolMr.Oigeod, witihtlie 
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tears still in hia eyiee, io relate what wu 
doing. Mr. Osgood immediately saw (be evil 
in its strongest light, and directed hia steps 
to all who had been active in procuring the 
adoption of (he present measures, with aview 
to retrieve matters before it shoul^l be too 
late-'-butin vain : safe in the custuOiary pride 
of ignorance, they resisted all his arguments, 
for this plain reason — they could not com- 
prehend them. So that the steeple was bat 
propped upt it appeared a matter of i^dif- 
terence to them in what position the timbers 
rested against it, and stoutly repeated again ' 
and again their opinion that " as long aa 
the steeple vaa propped, it couldn't ^(i0." 
When Mr. Osgood returned, and related 
the ill success of his mission, the danger to 
which dame Parlett's cottage would be 
exposed in the event of the descent of the 
tower, or any part of it, in that direction, 
instantly occurred to him, and be ran to 
apprise the good Woman of what was bift 
too likely speedily to happen. As he passed 



<be Tenerablie object hia architectural pnr* 
suits had now rendered so dear to him, hitf 
eyes fiUed again on penxiying the rent in 
the tower already considerably widened ; and 
It was with sobs of an^fuish that be threw 
faimself into a chair in the cotta^ and en- 
deavoured to make the dame sensible of tli« 
imniiaeut peril both to her dw^lin^ and 
herself that waejnstly to be apprehended. 
Bat (etraoge to say) neither his eloquence 
nor bis evident distress could convince the 
poor woman that peril was Ukely to bebl 
her: and in this belief, it appeared, all the 
Dther inhabitants of Church-lane, though in 
ne^ly equal danger, were as obstinately 
agreed: for that the building they had all 
ooked up to from their earliest infancy with 
a sort of Superstitious idea of ita strength 
«nd durability, ' (which many of them had 
heard was built ^o many hundred years ago 
" by the£»manJ,"*) should now tamble into 
ruins upon them and their poor cottages, 

■ & alMdu ilrcftd; lufficieotlj coitfadiclad. 
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WKs, somdiow, altoi^thcirmezpKcabk, and* 
at all events, to their ideas impossible. Nor 
could eren the increasingf breadth of the 
r^t impress the dame vith any increase of 
^^«hension. ** The props," said abe, 
''would hold the tower up; or else what 
was the use of having the carpenters ? " 

Edwin found all hjs eflforta as unaTaiUng 
with dame Parlett, as Mr.- Osgood's had 
been previously with oth«v of the villagers ; 
and he at laat quitted tJie coUage under the 
mortifying conviction that his kindly-meant 
Iteming had not produced the least of t(s 
intended effisct. The remainder of the even- 
ing he employed in pacing the green with 
rapid and disturbed steps, Usteniag to the 
strokes of the workmen, which resounded 
from the churcb-yard, and almost fearing at 
every torn that the next would present the 
beloved edifice to his view no more. Mean- 
time, the other youtha were at their aporti, 
thoughtless of the event in nliicb hia coD- 
t^plationa were so deeply employed i or 
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]>eTfaapfl rather pleased thaa otiierwise with 
the 'narelty of expectation excited upon such 
a aubject. With his mind thue strongly 
occupied, perbapii it was not extraordinary, 
aa the erenin^ closed around, and the vene^ 
Fable pile, rendered more interesting by its 
appearance through the congenial melan- 
choly of the gradually- deepening shades, 
was now d^erted by the workmen, and the 
solitary green unoccupied but by his moody 
perambulations, that his thoughts should 
PUn into the more lofty language of vesse, 
with little effort at r^ular composition. 
We are- assured that the following effiision 
was the result of his f^Ungs on this occa-i 



Thon FAXE of God, tbon^h sIiBdinn dim 

Of eicDidg BOW enfold tkee, 
^nd thaugli lb; apire yelpaioti billiii| 

The morn maj not lieliold theel 

^nd ihsU I ne'er ■grain retiree, 

Witb footalepi nerer wrai^, 
Th; aiilei, mi everj trelLknown plfM, 

Xb n* nor dull nw dnwrj I 
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An' (Ml *J marble BODnneiiH 

Be li^'d or wept d>t dstu > 
Aad ibdl tbeir lale of put erepla 

BeitleatDonfureirr; 

AnJiball tbe i^vipg- poplan nciir, 

Benftofthee, b«loncl;? 
And (ball the •oleran jeo-trm bow 

O'er beapi qf rains onlj i 

Adiea! adieu! the rillkfre ibrong 

Maj yriew wfaeo tbon art Ijiaj 
The choalied.iip chureb-jsrd path alaUd 

Tbe bn> breeze o'er Ihee lighlat^. 

Adieu! adieu! tbe nntici f Aea 

WiU. all Mm lale, be xeepiof, 
Wbea tboa, like tbonuuidi IfaoB hut IMB, 

Wilt in llie doM be ileepiif . 

Adieu! and yel Bgaiii adits! 

Yet ere'* mK ihadei enfold tbe<: 
Onee nore— «gBiD— 4bj form I'll fiew, 
' The Motn naj not behold theel 

We viD not undertake to say that thes* 
lines are exactly as Edwin wrote them: 
perhaps it was not to be expected that he 
phould be an adept both in poetry and in 
ariihitectDre; and Mr. Osgood possibly 
b3 
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might add sonetbiog in tiie way vf ftnish ttf 
the lan^age ; but the thn^htt, ire answer 
for, were Edwin's, and Edwin's only. 
That qi^bt he retired to rest with an aching 
lieart, and his dreams presented only images 
qfthedeairuction ofthenoblehbric, whose 
expected loss be had so feelingly de^k>re4» 



Edwin rose at day-break, and, runniBg t4 
lua bed-room wiDdoir, to his great aatis- 
taction saw tiia tower yet standing. Bata 
to bi^ equal mortificatioq, white he stood 
admiring, as he thought, for the last time, 
it might be, the grandeur of the building u 
it atood, in all its dark magnificence, opposed 
to the clear light of the mtHving horizon, 
tbe carpenters who had begun their labours 
on tha edifice the preceding noon, were, to 
his horror, seen slowly plodding up the 
cburch-paA to re-commence th^ hasad- 
ma toil. How sablims then, ta the ferviA 
imagination of Edwin, did the meanest 
atone about to be disturbed by the hand of 
ignorance appear ! The lofty tower sinned 
to elevate itself with more imponqg di^QTi 
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the arcbin^ irindows to tspw to their points 
with improved eleganoe, the venerable poroh 
to deck itself with more verdant moss, and 
the firet-work, which oveiran the building, 
to be wrought with add^ richness, now that 
all were so soon, in all human pFohability^ 
to disappear for ever. The dimensions of 
the fissure he plainly saw were much in- 
creased, which the workmen seemed also to 
sbserve; and by tiieir gestures and signifl- 
eant shakes of the head, hejadged they were 
lamenting that their wits had not been sooner 
set to work, instead of compl^ning of, as he 
did, the ponsummate ignorance that had 
mnployed them. But, happy in their own 
conceited wisdom, they went leisurely to 
their labour; and apparently with so little 
har for the result, that he began to entertain 
the well-grounded apprehension lest theii> 
oontidence should in-rolve them in the ruin 
. iliey were preparing. Actuated by this 
idea, he hastened to dress himself; and, 
isquin^ by the hiick outlet from the achoe^i 
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iHHise, ran along^ the Bhrabbery which con- 
nected the grounds with the church-.yard, 
and in a few minutes joiaed the self-willed 
architects, "The steeple bean't down yet!" 
ebsKTcd one of tham, with a grin, as he 
approached, " though little wiiemaa here, 
mayhap, reckoned on't." Edwia sighed at 
die recc^ection that this last obserTation 
was indued too just- " It may not see 
another morning," said he, "if you proceed 
as you have begun : and if ypu would not be 
•ffended with me for the freedom I take iq 
advising you who are so much older thaa 
myself, I would caution you not to continue 
your v/orti till you find it iuipossible to 
escape with safety. Rely on it, the steeple 
irillnotBtand in its present state to-morrow," 



Noat hae yow bespoke a tumble tor'O 
9e> hel he! 

ANOTHEB CAHFENTER. 

l^ese, eese, he knows all about it by the 
§Pff9 (fl bjr his books, | reckon, ^ow thil 
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cooms o* stnfBn^ the lads* brains wi* ncfa a 
power o' Latin, yow Me, meate : for they 
talk Latin, and all sioh gibberiab, at tbat 
Muster Osgood's, tbey tell me, till tlw 
yoiin^ chi^a can lorn ye a mort o' nev- 
fan^led ways to do every thing. 

FIXST CARFBNTBR. 

fiese, by the books and the Latin, ai 
yow say, sure enough, John. 

THIRD CAaPBNTEB. 

Y*ar right, y'ar right — ^Wlll, cop meap 
that joist hinder — for t'other day I heard 
one OB 'em a talking to Muster Stokes, as 
Jives at the Holme Fearm, about the way to 
cnre ship* o' the rot; and hang me if he 
den't say he got it all out of a book that was 
wrote a'most tew thousand year agoQ, by 
one Master Wurgil ! 

FIRST CARPBNTEK. 

^7i ayi to be sure, tbey know eVery thing 
by the books — they'll make you bdiew^ 
lather 'tis feamwring or kearpentering 
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Edwia, in despur of eSectingby furthet 
argument either the preserratiou of the 
building, or of its obstinate destroyers, 
wiped the damps of inward perturbation 
from his brow with his coat sleeve, and 
slowly retnmed to die academy. For the 
Brst time since he ted been an inmate <^ 
Blr. Osgood's, did he now regret that die 
Btrictnees of school discipline must prevent 
his spending every minute in the church- 
yard, and feasting his eyes to the very last 
witli die object of ell others in Mucblore 
the most precious to them. At noon, when 
the noisy close of school permitted it, he 
once more bent hia steps to the aged dame, 
uid endeavoured to arouse her to the sense 
of impending danger: but still in vain! 
Nor could the weak and willingly decaved 
organs of the gcK>d woman perceive, what 
was as evident as the day to Edwin, a slight 
inclination of the tow«r in the direction of 
her cottage. His anxiety now became ex- 
treme; and when evening arrived, and the 
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loclinaUon of the mighty pile had palpabljT 
increased, it amouated to positive agony. 
The very workmeD themselvea now exhi- 
bited aymptoins of alarm, and regarded 
each other for a time with looks of ailent 
sign i6 can ce. Honerer unwilling to be cod- 
Tinced that their labours had been alto- 
gether thrown away, and that the destruc- 
tion of the tower, at least, was certain, at 
length they could not fcNrbear from hinting 
to each other, in under-t<Hie$ of voice, tb^r 
fears for the result; but at the same time, 
with the cunniDg of little minds, mutually 
resolved to conceal these apprehensions 
from their fellow-villagers. "It can't be 
helped,*' said one; " if ter wool fall, why 
ter wool: sure enough the steeple marn't 
stand there in the morning." In the mean- 
time, however, the alarming state of tb« 
building had been observed by others; and 
many crowded round the carpenters, and 
ejipressed their terrorn. But, faithful to 
their resolves, they answered only by a«- 
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sivatieeB of the complete safety of the tower^ 
now that the props were fiaally adjusted; 
but at the same time, not entirely to loae all 
reputation for foreaight and sagacity, re- 
peated the remark that " if ter wool fall^ 
why t^ wool," — a propositioD this, so 
plainly self-evident, that it seemed to satisfy 
their hearers not only of its own truth, but 
of the truth of their multiplied and reiterated 
asBUranoes of the steeple's absolute safety. 
And, strange to say, those who were the 
most interested in the event, the inhabitants 
of Church-lane, towards whom the coming 
destruction leant, were of all others the 
most secure and the most confident: and 
although some few of the villajj^s could 
not repress their donbts of the wisdom of 
the measures adopted by their architects, 
yet all retired as composedly to rest that 
evening as if not the slightest danger was 
to be anticipated. 

The grief, mingled with anger not to be 
repressed, with tvhich Edwin now expoMo- 

vot. J. u 



Jated villi dame Parlett on tlui tulijeety 
worked his feeling into a. perfiact frenzy. 
He set before her the perils of her situatioa 
in the strongest manner — he intreated her 
to quit the cottage but for one night, and 
seek a more secure lodjfing — he inqilored 
her, by her affection for him, to yield to his 
■olicitations, for his sake, if not for her 
own : but all his efldeavours irere fruitless. 
<* What!" said the dame, "mustn't Ae 
steeple be safe, now the carpenters hava 
done their job, and set alt them props against 
it to keep it from falling ?" Finding words 
yian useless, Edwin would then have staid 
in the ootta^ the whole night to watch the 
result; but this Mr. Osgood positively 
forbad, and commanded bis return to the 
IKihool-bouse. - Nothing now therefore re- 
Btained for him, bat to sit and await the 
dreaded moment at hie bed-room window : 
and this, as Ate moon was up, the night 
remarkably serene, and the sky without a 
cloud, he secretly resolved to do. Accord- 
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iil|^y> opaiiag irith caution the IHde lattice 
and withdrawiog the dark greeo ourtaiiu, 
he sat, in stiUnesa, though with an agitated 
heart, to observe the church of Muchlore, 
beaateoas ia tranquillity — reposing, as it 
were, in the pale moon-shine. All without 
was at rest : not a breath of ur disturbed 
even the tapering summits ■ of the poplars, 
which rose majesticaU^ into the dark blue 
a^'; and every thing a])('eared hushed, like 
&,dy^in, in sad and mute^ittifipation. 
'J As he gazed npoa the solemn pile, with 
■n affection that seemed ■ ^ery. moment 
increasing within him, and the moonibeaois 
added to its nat^rning grandeur an tSeo^, 
that thrilled to his very soul, he could not 
but perceive that the leaning of the tourer 
towards the cottages in the lane was more 
demded; and though this for a moment 
excited the pleasing hope, that as it would 
moat probably descend in thj^t direction, the 
othw part of the buihUng mi^t remain un-> 
hurt, yet his feelings of humanity and hifl 
h3 
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regard for dame Parlett would not pennit 
him to indulge it. The houre rolled on — the 
moon was sinking fast to the horizon — yet 
all remained still, and Edwin's posture had 
not even altered at the window. And now 
the appearance of the tower, gloomily over- 
hanging the Jittle cottages, was awinl in . 
the exteeme: bi^atbless and palpitating, 
Edwin felt asv^bpygh oppressed by some 
horrible dreani^^Iv power of speech an^>^ 
motion were d^niij^ him; but a cry of hij^dr 
frojB the ne^tt uiai^'emt reeaUed him to 
himself.' .> Thrfapartmeflt was Mr. -Osgood's 
■•-the Toi^e was his — and Edwin heu-d him 
cross the ro^m with rapjdity, and burst 
open the door, which led ta the principal 
stavcase. He shrieked in concert — a slight 
vibratioB was that instant visible in the 
tower — his first ^notions had nearly pre- 
cipitated him froQi'lhe window, but he had 
presence of nynd sufficient to pursue tho 
sound of Air. 10s good's footsteps, and over- 
tpok his preceptor at the door. " FoUow 
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me fo awake the wretched cottagers/' said 
that gentiemaa, on perceiving him, and 
rushed with precipitation to the chnrch. 
Edwin's swiftness nearly equalled Mr. 
Osgood's: they darted along the shrubbery 
— passed the church-yard — had entered the 
paA — ^when the motion of the tower in- 
creased ; the ^ght was terrible — it separated 
into distinct masses^ and* a tremendous 
ertdi), flowed by the \p8,tAiftaiieoas rise of 
d«n(d8 of dust, which obscured at once every 
)>art of the building, '^e^ed to annoi^ce 
that its destruction was -CThpipTqie. ""The 
awful sight and 'sound instantly'^resentei 
brft one idea to tliferinind of t!^ wretched 
Edwin, who uttered onh the words " Dame 
Parlett," and the nfct luom^nt layinsen^blo 
in the path. He recovered to , witness a 
scene not easily described. Every inhabi- 
tant of the village, aiVakened by the noise 
•f the fall, had rushed, with an instantaneous 
conviction of the dreadful tri^hy to a sin^e 
apot in the immediate neighboui^ood of the 
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baStUn^ tiie; feared to see no more. As 
•ooD as the dust had dispersed, the extent 
of the calamity was perceived; and, to the 
joy of all, and to the rapture of Bdwio, it 
was sees that only one angle of the tow«r 
had fallen, and that in a direction the 
reverse of that of the cottages. His eyee 
now ea^erfy sought among the crowd for 
dame Parlett, hut without success ; his ut- 
most anxiety for a fipir minutes was renewed ; 
but at length, forcing his way with difficiiUy 
tlirough the con^pdne of villagers to hw 
oota^e, i{& found her in the attitude of 
prayer ahfl' thankfulness &n its floor. She 
eagerly embraced him,- and he wept and 
danced by turns. Mr. Osgood then entered, 
andi aftw con'gratulaAng her upon he^ 
almost miraoulous esci^e, offered her an 
aaytum in the school-house till monung; 
which, however, witlt some mm-ks of confd- 
uon that seemad not easily accounted fat, 
she declined., in the absence of farther 
i^^arances of immediate danger, be did 



DOi think it of importance to preet the damef 
against her own inclinations, to accept his 
proffered hospitality, and therefore returned 
liome «ith Edwin ; butmost of the villagers, 
though it waa now nearly dark, the moos 
haTing completely disappeared, remained 
on the spot they at first occupied till day- 
Kg^t. With tite dawn, Mr. Osgood, Edwin, 
and the reat of the scholars (for the buqinesa 
of the school waa suspended hy the interest 
of passing events) , were in the church-yard, 
and found there the whole assembled village, 
aa on Ute night before: — we dtould except 
diose who had undertaken the repairs, 
■hame, and the fear of the reproaches with 
^Ipch they would undoubtedly have been 
DverwUc^med, probably confining them to 
their houtea. And npw it was first pw- 
fSMved that the timbers, raised with so mudt 
labcmr with the view of propping the tower, 
badaetnaUy been insinuated byits pressure 
nfe tkg Areacft tbey were sagaciously tn- 
tgmitd to clow; and thus had hastened 
d of preroitiag the catastrophe. 



Erery one could now Bee the absurdity of 
the steps hitherto taken in this momentouB 
business ; and every one could now exclaun 
that they were certainly the very worst that 
co^l possibly have been adopted. But the 
pre^t situation of things speedily recalled 
them to other considerations. 

Nearly thr^ sides of the steeple were as 
yet standing enCi;^^ the spire only and one 
angle, as already related, having fallen. 
But it was immediately seen that nothing 
could save the remainder: and Ihe grand 
object appeared to he, to get it down witb- 
outiiyuryto the church, which yet, it appear- 
ed, by proper exertion, might be saved. 
While consultations were held on this im- 
portant subject, the day rapidly advanced, 
and even noon arrived without the choice of 
any plap by which the desired end might be 
attained. When, on a sudden, arose afresh 
subject of alarm. The whole side of the 
tower, fronting the cottages, was observed 
to be parting, as by its own weight, in con- 
sequence vftheiaclining position it bad kept 
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for so many successive hours, (atthoogh tem- 
porarily relieved by l^e precediug night's 
destruction,) aud threatened immediately to 
to overwhebn them. The distress and con- 
fusion following this discovery were inde- 
Bcribable: the inhabitants of the cottages 
vere seen getting out their goods with the 
utmost activity, while others assisted in con- 
veying and piling them on the green. And 
so intent were they od these efforts to pre- 
serve each his property, that a spectator 
must have conceived their lives only a se- 
condary consideration with them. Mean- 
while, the clamours of the men, the shri^s 
of the women, and cries of the children, 
added to the horrors given fay the uDiversal 
consternation to the scene. Edwin almost 
exhausted himself by his unremitting atten- 
tions to secure the little all of dame Par- 
lett, while her own distress rendered her 
utterly incapable of doing any thing tpwords 
its preservation. Scarce Was the cottago 
okaxad <^ its coDt^ts, when a t^asluug 
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■Mad fir<tmth« bells of tlie steeple, oooasion* 
ed by the taJi of a part of the wall witlun, 

gave notice of the inuninent destraction 
at haod. A roar of mingled terror and dis- 
tress burst from the lips of the attendant 
crowd : Edwin waa yet within the cottaga— 
he Bdzed the b&nd of the dame, and drew 
her with Tehemence to the door — to bis 
ntter amazement, she resisted his efforts : 
the moment was beyond elpression critical, 
and tile fall of the immense fragment seemed 
as if by miracle alone protracted: at the 
hazard of their Ures, several men now rushed 
in, resolved to force her from the dwelling: 
and then, and ^en only, she disclosed, that 
a secret golden hoard, the savings of her lifOf 
concealed in an interstice of the wall, and 
which she was equally afraid to lose by the 
bands of others when pointed out, and dis- 
tressed to abandon to certain loss by leaving 
it in its hiding-place, was the whole Cause 
of her iiresolutioH at this extraordinary orisis. 
Id sn instant, obeying the direction qS |ier 
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Sagte, Edwin seiied the treuvc, and tbas 
uniting with the villagers Id thdr efforts te 
eonvey the dame from the sceoe of danger^ 
had scarcely bonie her in safety from the 
oottage, ere it waa crashed by the towering 
mass, which in thunders descended opon it* 
Again, aa on the night preceding, im- 
mense colnmns of dust darkened the air, 
and rendered all objects around impercep- 
tible: as soon as this waa dispersed, and it 
was seen that, although the greater 
■umber of the cottages were hurried in 
the mina, no lires w«re lost, and the 
body of the chnroh as yet remained un- 
touched, the feelings of the crowd, so pain- 
fully restrained by ioapense during the 
progress of the late appalling erentB, burst 
into a shout of universal acclamation. But 
still one angle of the tower was standing, 
and it was that nearest the part of tiie edifice 
all were equally anuons to preserre: it was 
besides bnt too apparent that its inclination 
was towards the roof, upon which if it fell. 
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tfie church must iafftllibly have been de- 
Htroyed. Yet seTeral days might elapse 
before its fell, and time be thue afibrded for 
its safe remoTal. But what were the means 
to be employed? Regular puUing-dowD, 
by wnlcmeD, on a scaffold erected for that 
purposA, was too full of danger to be con- 
templated^ and no other method presented 
itself to the minds of any who assembled to 
discourse, and only to discourse, upon the 
instant adoption of the necessary measures* 
In this dilemma, a scheme occurred to 
Edwin, which, thou^ be conceired it fully 
practicable, and ealculated to preserve the 
building he so Tenwated, yet in the pre- 
sent state of bis mind, humiliated as it tmd 
been by recent mortifications, he had coa- 
rage to impart only to Mr. Osgood. It 
was ^is : — he proposed that a numbed of 
ropes or cables, of extraordinary strength 
and thickness, should be so arranged as to 
inclose a triangular space at the distanoa 
of a few feet from tbe fragment of the tower 
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remuDidp, and form a sort of wall' of itm 
own height around it: it would be necea- 
Bary, however, to detach it from the scaf- 
folding hy means of which it must be 
erected; and in this, he obflerred, woold 
consist the whole difficulty. To effect it, 
he recommended. that a strong cable should 
be placed, in a perpendicular direction, at 
each angle, one yard withinside the corre- 
sponding aagle of the scaffold; to which it 
was to be secured by ropes of sufficient 
thickuesa, at equal distances: the ianer 
fastenings, necessary to preserve the per- 
pendicular position of the cables, to be, at 
the bottom, to the fragment itself, and, ova 
its top, crosswise, to each other. Should 
this plan, he observed, be carried into effect 
with the necessary expedition, not a doabt 
cKHild be entertained of its success : as the 
mass of building to come down, confined 
every way by the ropes, which would both 
yield to repress it in its descent, must fall 
withina portion of room of littlsitiorfl oxtent 

VOE. I. N 
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tiunthat of iti owa baM, and wo«ld cnm^^ 
intoapik of ruinarwUch mi^ht afitCTwardabe 
ranoved without difficulty. Thfa plan, as 
simple an it waa dana;, hath ]deased and 
^aatonished the boldest : some, however, cdn- 
CMTed it utterly Imposaible ever to reduoa 
it to practice, and aome openly ridicnled Ab 
idea of breaking the fall of a buildng fay 
means of a wall of ropea. To tiiese latter, 
it was in Tain represented, that no effectual 
resistance could be offered by any other spe- 
cies of erection, unless it were by a building 
of equal or greater solidity than that to be 
got down: while the ropea, yielding to the 
-shock at first, would by that very yielding 
exhaust, ^Uid then, by their rdraund, repulse 
it. But it was difficult to convince the ma- 
ny : and had not a celebrated engineer, im- 
pelled by curiosity to visit Muchlore at this 
period, expressed bis admiration at the plan, 
and recommended its immediate adoption, 
It would, in all probabUi^, have been des- 
pised as the production of a mere eluld, aad 
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Mucbkre bare lost ite church m well u its 
ateeple. But tbe counsel of the engineer 
bappily prevailed: Ednin's acheme ma 
acted upon, was crowned with complete 
Buccess, and Muchlore yet remembers with 
gratitude the youthful preserrer of its 
ornament and pride. 

Reader! Edwik Porthim was in bis 
twelfth jml 
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TALE in. 

PAUL THE HERMIT; 

oa, 
€^ ttnObte IMinas Cnwr, 

Mouu-OarpretentiituBtion ii generalljtlulbM " 
calcnlalad to leeare aar hsppiacM. 

Paul, a youth of a siDgular and sotnewtiftt 
romantic turn of mind, we shall next claim 
leave to introduce to the acquaintance of our 
readers. Singular at least, he wag ip Much* 
lore academy, the generality qf whose youthi 
were as fully attached to play after sohool, 
as those of other academies ; though in scho- 
laatic attainments, we believe, they might 
hear comparison with most. But Paul's 
chief delight in play-hours, was in solitary 
pandering through the woods ^hich soir- 

M 8 
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Nonded th« village, or along ibe banks of 
the river, which so beautifully watered and 
fertilized its simple sceoery ; and to all its 
raral rharms he certunly possessed tasto 
•nd feeling imfBcieat to be keenly and exqm- 
.ntely susceptible. And one g od habit has 
certainly resulted from tliii peculiarity of 
disposition — early rising; for he could not 
but be conscious that whoever would e^joy 
nature in her prime, mast see her decked 
with the freshness of her smiles at morning. 
And joy animated his steps, and pleasure 
glistened in his eyes, as often as "at peep 
of dawn," he climbed the hill described in 
onr first tale, commanding from its elevated 
■nmmit, crowned by the mill, a view of the 
green and the various habitations around it» 
which constitute the village of Mnchlov. 
There would he repeat aloud, with the al- 
terations the scene befcve bim suggested, 
tilie beautiful lines of Beattie in his MiAttrd. 

" Bat who tbe mdodiM of aorn cmi tdl f 

"ThB wOd biMk biUKH dnra &• CTMS Uir* lU^ 
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"Tkeloviv herd ; Oathwp&ld'i unj^ btUt 
"The fift of carir ihgpherd dim dmeried- 
"Ih tba lone ralliiy ; echoing far ud wide 
"TtwclWDoraiiihoni abnig Ihahilli iboTe; 
■* Tbe tott low mHrmHr of tlie •trcMiIct.tide ; 
''Thehamar ben; thalinnct'i {■jorloi'e; 
" And the fDtl chair Uwl wakei lh« Bnireraal gton, 

"TbeoottagecnraktMrlf pHgriiB Iwrk; 
"CromiedTrithbcrptil (be tripping milltinaid !!■(«} 
"Thewhiilliiiif [4ou[hn»iiitalkim&eld;Bnd,likrk1 
"Bownlbe roagh ilnpe the pondeniiu wkj^gm rinf* I 
"TbTOngb nutliag eoro the bare utaiii(bedipriif*[ 
•H^low tnlla tbe tillage clonk the dniwtj hour ; 
"Tbe pairtridg* bnnM awa; on whirring winpj 
"Deep nonru Ihetartle in KqBnler'd bower. 
**jIm1 (brill brk Mnl> titu fron ber aerial uw." 



We haTecouGdcDce, however, that Paul's 
ddigbt in poetry was by no means singular 
at Muchlore school. — For some there were, 
among its youths, as we may have a future 
^portunity of shewing, who were not only 
decidedly attached to that elegant art, but 
were more than commonly happy in their 
own juvenile compositions in it But with 
F&ul'Brefiaed taste (m ^beauties ofnature, 



and for those poetical worka which bestd** ' 
scribe her, (a taste we would be far from 
attempting to discourage in our young 
readers,) werermxed,a8webeforesaid, aome 
peculiarities, of which his habit of lon«ly 
wandering was by no means the chief. He 
imbibed,and in some measure from that habit, 
we believe, a notion of the happiness of the 
solitary in hia cave, his grot, his woodland 
cottage, or bis rocky cell, so exalt«d that 
every other species of felicity seemed trifling 
and absurd in comparison with it: and of 
all the reinarkable characters of whom he 
bad ever read, whether kings, conquerors, 
heroes, statesmen, pbllosopbers, poets, of 
sages, he neither envied the success, the 
splendor, the gWy, nor the wisdom: hia 
sage, his philosopher, his hero, his king, was 
— RobtDsoD Crusoe. With the adventures 
of that Singular personage he was most inti- 
mately acquainted ; and with the features of 
his desert island, he was as fiuniliar in ima- 
ginatiou, as the ingenious author of iba 
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tmmnce himflelf could haTe been : the wo A 
ke hfid r«ad, and re-read; had studied the 
construction of Crusoe's hut, till he longed 
himself to construct eucb asother ; had con- 
templated his daily avocations, till the fint 
Irish of bis heart was that his days should 
pass precisdy in the same manner; in fine, 
the common forms of society, as now consti- 
tuted amount us, its habits, ceremonies, and 
established usages, appeared to him but so 
many bars to the fdieity which, he was per- 
suaded, the recluse must enjoy without 
hindrance or molestation. 

One of the earliest consequences of this 
disposition in Paul, was a passion for buUd- 
in^ Uttle huts or hovels, generally rearing 
their humble tops iu the school-yard, one 
of the lofty poplars adorning which, usn- 
aUy formed the grand pillar of support, 
but a support that rodted with every breexe, 
and often by its undulating motion, so dis- 
turbed the other props, rafters, &c. as to 
threaten thrar doicent upon the hermit, a*- 
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hewu speedily faioknamed within. TUf 
nroumstaiioe boor sugg^ted to ttim the ne<- 
cesBitj of Bome r^onn in his present arclii- 
iectoaral system, .and the remedy wa§ not 
loHg in presenting itself. He now laid out 
hia pocket-moneyj in the purchase of strong 
Bt^es, once the stems of youn^ trees, with 
natural forks at tfaeir tops, oD which to reit 
horizontally the poles necessary to sustun 
the roof. These having properly secursd, 
by burying them a considerable depth in the 
ground, and bind^n^ the earth well aroand 
them, the farther process, particularly as 
Edwin the architect assisted him with idea* 
apoD the subject, was rendered easy. The 
rafters were now properly adjusted to the 
cross-poles, their supports, ^nd brought to 
meet in a point at top j and, lastly, both the 
roofandsidesclosely interwoven with brandl- 
es, and other maierials, serving to exclude 
the weather. Ad soon aa he had fimshed 
oae of these rude hovels, he would make a 
Mrt of entertainment for a sdect pertf^of 
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hii scbool-feUows, within it; where an ihele- 
' gunt three-Isgged ia.b\e, his (ma manufac- 
tore, and at which he ^nsidfed, weukl be 
laden with yarious eatables, and plentifully 
proTidedeTenmthwin«/ . Start Bot,yotrtli' 
, ftil reader! the wine furnished by owher- 
jtatmslii.eTa]iy home-iiiade, being extracted 
from nnrrpe currants, grooseberries, sloes 
when in stason, and other fraits, preserved 
yiith due proportions of waters, and sH^ar, 
and a small quantity of spirit, in bottles, 
buried, for the space of a few months, under 
ground. While happy in thus entertaining 
in his own house, his smiling guests, it never 
occurred to him, that could he carry Us \Asaii 
into complete execution, and bi^ld such a 
habitation in some sequestered mood, or 
lonely island, the chief pleasure he was then 
receiving, that of ^le eociety oi his yuung 
friends, might be debarred him; had this 
consideration but presented itself, p-obably 
it might not have been withtut its effect in 
shawinghim the abiHr^ity of his wild no^tm 
of the hwmit's supereminet^t felicity. 
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But the hoKdaya vere how at huti ; iUs 
period aaticipated wUb saoh rtptnra by 
most of the Bcholan at Muohlore ; ne lay 
by moat of the sch<ri«n^4ir tfasre wore Boaw 
few tunoB^t them to whom this avticipatktii 
brbugbt little added del^t. These wen* 
the youthi whoae parent or MeRdaresi^d 
at too great a dbtance fntm the aoadcmy 
to allow their .tiaitiDg'. home at the wtoal 
half-yearly racatioQe ; and who thwftfore 
passed die hotidatfa alio at school, and Were 
allowed intemissioD in their tasks as their 
only indulgenee. But some advantage 
might be said to flow from this, as iadeeiL 
from every other prtVaticw we experience 
thX/Bughlii'e: for if they did not enjoy th« 
hkppincM of occasioni^JL return to their ' 
friends, so neither did tbey know the grief 
of frequeat separati*! Aim them '■ and oever 
were their eyes wet with teoi^ «{ ^qgwah 
and affiBetioa, 

* Wheu^Fler Intpjiy kolUsyilt bomc, 

■* The putin? Xoadag't dnade4 main wn mar," 



And Paul was one of these youths, to 
yihom 

■> TbemaralkUtawhiuttHnie'iIaTedcinileleBTii, 
** ThcMhool-iUf Jaarnef, luul (he doting eve, 

" IVheo lh« wheela, aaften'd ■oand upunthe gnta 
" Arrival told — whilf, mdiitinctly leen, 
" The "yM tower, thepopUrbvui-bi Iwtween, 
" Kaell«d theloneboUn t6dU4kr ain ihatilr^je*! 
** Throngh tbe IbII, trembling, miUncbal} ibadc,'^ 

described by Ihe same ttuthor,* had but 
oace arrived, when at the age of barely sti- 
Ten years, be for the first time saw Much- 
lore Tillage and academy. 

With Paul, howeTer, oae pleasing ex- 
peotatioQ was always annexed to the re- 
membrance of a coming vacation: be could 
tben, withoutdreadof punishment for neg- 
lected tasks, and without fear of disturb- 
ance from the scfaool-bell, bring to perfec- 
tion, so far as circmnstances would allow, 

■ Thou of our readen, who bare pernted" The Scbool- 
ioj" will, fram thia and other puMgcj ia the poem, he 
incliMd to iiapect frith a), Aat the vrrileT nw bimtell^ M 
fome peiiod or olbw, a pupil at HocUoni 

vol. 1, d 
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bis imitatioil of the character and habits of 
Robinson Crusoe. And much, and fre- 
quently did he laiBent, that sueh institutions 
aa academies should ever have been allowed 
to exist; for his school fetters, as is always 
the case with those we at the mom^Rt wear, 
appeared to him of all the shackles to wbich 
human beings were subjected by the harsh 
.oustoms of society, the heaviest and most 
int<derabte. 

The day, the important day, with which 

the holidays commenced, was come at last: 

and many were Ae eyes that scarcely closed 

, in Muchlore School on the night preceding 

it. 

The morning dawned; and with its ear- 
liest tints in. the eastern slcy arose the pupils, 
and visited, aft waft their custom, every well- 
known spot arouad, the neighbouring hills, 
woods, vallies, a|id the streams, all glitter- 
ing in the early sunshine, to bid to each in 
homely prose or verses framed for the occa" 
8io» "good bye.'* 
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From the Tariety of poetical effusions 
vrhich resounded from e hundred youthful 
tongues on this occasion, we select the fol- 
loirisg; not, it is true, the compuaition of 
either of the scholars tiien at Huchlore, but 
a sort of traditionary legend, bequeathed to 
them by some poet* of its classic bowers ia ■ 
times long past, as his very name was now 
unknown among th«m. 

SONG 
Far the First Drw '/III' BaMcft. 

Hail, allhsil, tftoD ttarof raarDias: 
Mucfalon'f bill* and i^M^dor^ng'; 
HbiI, bleilLib«Tt7! nlamiD^ 

Onr browi b> wrMthe, 

Andjojr to breaths , 

Anmnd oar ileps to-day: 

Farewell, ftrevcll, tbou home orieftminf ! 
Haiict otfr homH, where fi-ieada are haminp . 
With bep«i like oan, far our returning, 

* A (iut which leeiu to oouGm the nupician alratd/ 
hinted at: tliongh, perhapa the poet in (jiieatioQ Would 
•ctHcelj be penmded to acknowUdfe Ihn a> an* ot hti 
Juvtnilia, ^ 

lS 



Our loud ArawoU, , 

Aoi bid lu blilhe 'waj,- 

Fwemll, grtta bilb! farewBll, iweetriTCrl- 
Thao'lt ripple, when we're pme, U erar; 

And Ihon, Khool-hoHie ', rig;bt[l*d to tcvef 
From cfSielcu din, 
7lM>Blt >leep ^^d 

File wttki whUe wf 'r* twsf i 

Rmtic*! farewell; nor more Teprorem,' 
fflwaM fotare fun to uproar more nj ; 
Farewell to Bfnchlore friendi, who lore w! 
TutlioD o'er, 

For lesmiDg and for jitj. 

This scholastic festival hymn, if we may 
so call it, bursting in unjson from so many 
lips, rolled in redoubled echoes from hill to 
hill around the misty cottages in the vale 
below, and roused their sleeping inhabitants 
to witness the youths' departure. And nov 
chaise after ehaiSe arrived, and occupied ia 
rows the green fronting the school-house. 
The post-boys were all in their scarlet, yel- 
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low, or lig^t blue jackets, faavtii^ refM^Tcd 
private instructiom from the scholarB, ae- 
oompanied with assurances of reward, to 
array themselves in their best apparel; and 
a liberal distribution of various coloared 
favours, both for themselves and theirhorses 
was made to each. Breakfast over, the 
youths crowded to occupy thrar vehicles ; 
and no sooner were they filled, than, on a 
signal given, they rolled away, while shouta 
rent the air, and the notes of the horns re- 
Terberatedaround,througbranks of tbe gaz- 
ing villagers. Leaving them to pilrsue the 
poad to London, and indte their several 
post-boys to competition fpr the earliest ar- 
rival in the metropolis, we return to Paul, 
who, with tears be Was unable to suppress, 
at the departure of his companions, turned 
towards the deserted school-yard, now si- 
lent but for the sympathetic grief of Osric, 
a Creole lad, who with himself, were the 
only youths destined to pass this vacation at 
the acadetny. A conversatiooofwMchtiiB 
• 3 
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follomn^ is &e sabstuwe, immediately 
took place between them. 

PAUL. 

Well, Osric, we a^eaioBe. Our utua- 
tion remiuds me of the story of the two 
children left upon an uninhabited island. 

08R1C. 

We are alone, it is true; but I cannot see 
any comparison between our situation and 
that of the two children you mention. 

PAUL. 

No ! Well, that's strange. But we have 
only to fancy it similar, you know, and it 
will be so to iH. I wish there was some 
little island, all overgrown with rushes and 
brambles, near us: I'd go and live there all 
the holidays. I should so like to be left alone 
upon an uninhabited island! 

OSRIC. 

Your's is a strange taste, Paul. For 
my own pu^, I like society, and only wish 
at this moment for that of my dear father 
and mother in Jamaica. 

.Cougic 
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tAVh. 

Ah I if we could go Jumu, like the other 
boys, indeed! Pra; is there any deitert is- 
lEuid in the sea near Jamaica? 

OSRIC. 

Not that I'm aware of. If there were, I 
suppose, you would wish to settle in it? 

PADL. 

I don't say that : but — O dear ! vrVat a 
happiness itmustbeto live Id a desertisland! 

OSBIC, 

Well, for the life of me, I can't conceive 
what happiness there could be in it. 

PADL. 

Then I'll tell you. First, you know, you 
must build yourself a hut — 
onic. 
Where would you find tools ? 

VAVI.. 

Well, I never thought of that. But, I 
suppose, you must get them by swimming to 
the wreck of the ship you were cast away in. 
You ntitst be cast away,of course, you know. 



OSRIO. 

'BatoanyouBwira? 

PAUL. 

No. ' I protest, I never thought of that. 
But you interrupt one sb. When you hare 
hailt your hut— 

osmc. 

But Snt tellme what materials you would 
laiM it of. 

PAUt. 
Why, ship's spars, that might float 
ashore from the wreck, branches of trees, 
or anything. 

osmc. 
Sumptuous materials, truly. Well, go oik 

■*A17L. 

Then you must vow tfom, and plant po- 
tatoes. 

08RIC. 

Mow would you get Jrour seeds, and poi 
tatoes to ohtdn cuttings from? 

PAITt. 

WaUiInever thought of that. Iietmesee. 
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I'snt there a sort of Indian oora called— 
bless me! I forget the name: called — 

OSBIC. 

Perhaps you mean maize ? 

PAOL. 

Maize ! that's it. A much pretder name 
than wheat, is it not, Osricf And pray 
mi^ht not this maize gtovr frild upon the 
island? 

OiKIC. 

I shonld'nt like to be shipwrecked, upon 
the chance of finding it there. 

And then as to potatoes, if cuttings were 
not to be got, wfaj, some of the native roots 
of the island must do instead of them. 

But how would you know wbatroots were 
eatable, and what might CTen be poisonous? 

PACI.. 

Well, . I think I'll study botany, and 
know about all the roots and plants that 
grow oil ovet the world. 
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ORRIC. 

If your island were desert and uninlta- 
bited as you describe it, I should fear you 
-would meet with many plants not so much 
as noticed in any Herbal. 

You make the strangest reqiarks! TImb 
you must shoot Lamas and wi^d deer. 

OSRIC. 

Without mu^et, powder^ or ball, I sup- 
\K>8e? 

VkVL. 

As if thgy couldo*t be all got firom the 
wreck, now! . 

To be sure a wreck must be exceedingly 
convenient! By your account a wreck is a 
far better thing than my father's best estate 
in Jamaica. Go on. 

PADL. 

Only think of the pleasure of dressing part 
of an animal you have just shot. 



or.:,: 0, Google 
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OSBIC. 

/ think it would be the better for keeping 
a day or so. 

PACT,. 

Was ever heard the like of you! Bui 
consider now, over your own fire, in your 
own batj and in your own island — 

OSRIC. 

And by your ownsetF. The most oomfnt- 
less meal I could possibly imapne. Besides, 
without flint and steel, how would you ob- 
tain fire? 

PADL. 

As the Indians do: by rubbing dry sticks 
Tery quickly together. 

OSRIC. 

I have seen the natives of the backseitle- 
ments in Jamaica, producetireinthatwayj 
butlneTeryettnew any Bnropean dexter- 
ous enough to do it.-^Bat you hermits are 
cleverer tbAn lAher people, no doubt- 

Then with pure spring water for youf 
drink. ■ i 



OSRIO. 

Tbere ar« tome islands, the captain of ibe 
packet I came over in told me, that do 
Dot contain a drop of water that is drinkable: 
bein^ either salt as the sea itself, or in some 
ioBtanoes, so impure as to breed diseases 
in all who partake of it. 

FAOL. 

O ! but mjr desert island should'at be such 
a one as yon speak of. 

OSRIC. 

No; of course, the ship must be oast away 
just where it would suit you. I thank you, 
Paul, for fiuduig me something to laugh at 
on this melancholy morning. I wish I was 
on my way to Jamaica, and you with me : 
{ot I think one voyage, and a little sea-sick- 
ness iuto the bugain, would cure you of all 
yvurjongingsfor ^pwreck ooadraertisland. 

PAUL. 

Do you think so ? Then I suppose you 
won't go and helpme build my hut in the 
hnnhn field, close by the little woodj where 
I mean to spend best part of this nroatioa i 



OSfilC. 

Indeed irill I not: and I oanH say I like 
yon the better for beinjf af> unsociable, dow 

we're lefthere by ourtwO'»eiTe«. 

PAUL, 

Nay, hat I should be BO glad of your com- 
pany in my hut 1 And it would be only & lit-' 
tie amnsement for you to help me to build it. 

OSRIC. 

So, Mr. Hermit, you would be glAtl of 
my company would you^ 

PAOL. 

Certainly: it is notpleaaant to b« always 
«lone. 

opaic. 

A pretty ooofession from you, truly ! And 
a .pretty fellow you would b« to be cast 
away otiadesert island,. where no doubt you 
would be '''glad of my company" too; and 
where, I ratber conoeiTe, you would soon 
find out tbftt *' it is not pleasant to ba 
always alone,", any more thui in « hai,dni 
ft«ldat.Huchl;Dre. 



Butfoaunllhelpine build the hut, won't 

you, Osric ? And I*U allow yon to laugh as 
much as you please about it, all the while. 

08RIC. 

' Well, on that condition, as I think I shall 
be able to laugh you out of your folly, I con- 
sent. When shall we set about it? 

PA0L. 

This rery afternoon. Solet'sgodownthe 
viUag^, and buy props for, the four cor- 
ners. 

The two friends proceeded immediately 
to purchaae the necessary m&teriab, > and, 
haTing procured them, set industriously to 
work. The spot chosen by Paal for his in- 
tended hut, Was a sequestered noi^, bor- 
dered on two sides by a copse, and having 
ai front the field, belonging to Mr. Osgood, 
on which an early crop having been Just 
reaped, the haulm w stubble was yet stand- 
ing. Here then, white busily engaged in 
the erection of "Paul's Hermitage," as both 
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yoUtlis agreed it should be called, their con- 
versation of the morning was resumed, 
oaaic. 
It is impossible I should a^ee with you, 
Paul, in your Dotions of the great advan- 
tages of seclusion from the world. For 
what purpose did men ever agree to live to- 
gether, and form what is called society, if, 
after all, the truest «iyoya>ent were to be 
found in the life of the solitary ? 

PAUL. 

For what purpose, indeed, but that of 
plaguing themselves and each other with 
absurd forms and ceremonies, whose only 
use appears to me to deprive us of the li- 
berty wederive from oatore to speak and act 
as nature teaches us, 

ossic. 

Ah 1 1 know what you would be at, though 
I wonder where you got that philosophical 
tone, Mr. Hermit. You would be telling 
me as you hare before, that common poLite- 
seis is a niere nuisance, good breading an 
p 2 
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ati9o1ute&0}-f,ancl that ne should B&Se much 
the better without laws and institutions of 
any kind — particularly without academies. 

PADI,. 

And should tfe not? Folks are not apt 
to be bashful when they're alone: bull 
protest I can nerer so much as eat my ditr- 
ner, along with all the boys in the long 
school-room, in comfort. An*t one obriged 
to say "no thank ye," when one means "yes 
if yon please," and "yes if you please," 
when one had rather say " no thank ye" } 

I must confess t never feel myself nnder 
any obligation to say either, when it would 
be disagreeable to m6. 

PACl. 

No! Then I Suppose you are highly 
pleased if Misa Tabitha, the housekeeper, 
gives you a tiny bit of pudding when yon 
are so hungry you could clear the dish : and 
quite diverted, should you happen not to be 
fond of fat meat, and find your plate loaded 



-nith It by Mr. Blumenficld, the corpulent 
luher? 

OSKIO. 

I at at the table where Mr. Oigoodhim- 
self Carres, and therefore cannot experience 
tbe sparing farora of Mias Tabttba. But 
you know Mr. Os^od is all atteatioa to 
any complaints — 

FAUL. 

Complaints! And pray would it be ne- 
cessary to make complaints — 'tis what I 
detest, besides — to any body, did one but 
live by oneself, and could eat and drink in 
one's own company as one pleased? 
o»Ri«. 

Well, I'll say nothing of compIainU^ 
tiien, for I dislike tbem as much as yourself. ' 
But, surely, if Mr. Blumenfield,'Who is so 
good natured, helps you to what is dis- 
agreeable, yon can plunly say so, and re- 
turn it. 

Paul. 

No, I cannot: for Mr. Blamenfield, «■ 



you say, it so ^od natured, and, as he is 
fond of fat meat himseir, appears so ood- 
viaced that it must be agreeable to and 
must agree witii every body else, that I 
caoaot find it in my heart to shew him 
tiiat his kind iBtentions are thrown away 
vepoa me. But would all this happen, if 
I could reside in a hut like the one we are 
going to buitd, and roast my potatoes, and 
eat them by myself? 

osaic- 
Surely not: but as surely you would then 
neither be troubled with Alias Tabitha's 
puddiug, whether in large or small quan- 
tities, nor with Mr. Kumenfleld's bounti- 
&I Supplies of meat, fat or lean. I am afraid 
- you must be content with your potatoes in 
that case. 

PAUL. 

And wiUi my potatoes I would be content. 

You speak heroically, and, 1 doubt not, 
think ydu would act tlie sanw. 

.Cougic 
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PAUL. 

You need not doubt it. Did you ever 
read Don Quixote ? 

, 08K1C. 

Frequently. 

PAUL. 

And do you remembw Sancho Papza'i 
lameotationa at the feast, and his regret that 
he was not permitted lo eat an egg in peace 
behind the door, rather than be set before 
a table covered if ith dainties, and crowded 
with the best company — attended to, of 
course, with all the ceremonies observed at 
an entertainment, at itiscaWed, of this kind? 

OSRIC. 

O, yes; I was always particularly di- 
TNTt^ with that part of the story. 

PAUL. 

And so was I ; and pray don>laugh now 
if I say particularly edited too. For I al- 
ways thought that the most sensible thing 
in tiie- whole book: I should be Sancbo 
Fanza myself at a feast, I am certain.- 



OSRIC. 

But is it possible thatbecauss a good 
thin^ may be attended with a few trifling 
incoDveuiences, [as every good thing in the 
world is balanced by some attendant evil,) 
you should seriously prefer tlie loss of the 
good itself] to the enjoyment ofitonthe 
terms on which every one but yourself ii 
content and thankful to accept it > 

*A0L. 

Seriously, I should preWtiie egg beliind 
the door to the greatest luxuries in a large 
party. 

OSftlC. 

Then you will allow me to pity your taste, 
as well as to hope you are at least contented 
with your own practice of your favorite 
maxims, and do not expect all the rest of 
the world to follow your example ? 
PAUL. 

To be sure not: let the rest of the world 
do as it pleases ; only let me be a hermit if I 
tbijik propw^ 



But remnnber this, that, if, am«ng«t 
your other improTeroeuts, all learned insti- 
gations Aere destroyed, you.woold most 
probably neTerhave been able to ed^^ «th« 
fay Don Quixote or by Robinson Cnisoe. 

F4UI_ 

How sof 

OttVK. 

Do yon think you would hare lo much 
n« learned your A. B. C. unless in a school 
or fiome similar institatlon, where you ooul4 
b« vbli^ed to do it? 

Perhaps not: but our tasks also, you may 
remember, I complain of, and-~ 

■ ■ OSRIC. 

Is it possible ? A aobool-boy complain of 
bis tasksl Then the world maat be turned 
upside-down, indeed, and reform is ne- 
cessary, with a vengeance ! And a school- 
boy the reformer too! Ha! ha! ha! you 
promiied to allow ins t« laugh, Panl; aod 
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upon my irord, I must now make iht most 
of your iodulgeDoe. 

PAUL. 

Yes, laugfi as much as you please, sk, 
I prmnise you too that you will not laugh 
me out of my opinions. 

OSBIC. 

Bravo! a martyr coutd not speak amre 
resolutely. But now when this fine bouse 
«f yours is completed, pray what do you 
intend to do with It i I think it would make 
& mi^ty [«etty bonfire, and if Guy Fawkeg 
day were at band, I should beiacliaed to 
fancy you were construction it for that 
very purpose. 

A bonfive, indeed ! It would be a pity 
you should Lode your time in assisting ma 
ia ao contemptible as uudertakiDg as col- 
lectii^matmab for a bonfire. I can finish 
(he hut by myself, sir. 

OBRIC. 

. Nay, «ow you are oflfeoded. ' £«ouiie 
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me; but you kno'^ yon gave me liberty td 
langfa ftS mabh aa I pleased. Serionely} 
then, what do you inteod id do w^th th« 

hut, when completed? 

To live tn it, to be sure. 

08RIC. 

Pray now, have a little meroy, and don't 
Mtme toUnghingigoin. What! lire in a 
miserable hovd such as this most be, wbeo 
yon can have a good bouse over your head^ 
with no other fault in it, that I can see, hut 
that it was reared, in consequence of the 
frogre»B of the system you condemn, by 
those pests among mankind (as you of course 
consider them,) bricklayers andcarpeetenf 

- Nay, yon can't suppose I intoid ttetpmp 
in tiie hut — 

OSHIC. 

* My serrice to you, sir; you wtonld pie- 
f^afeatiierbedwouldyon? Butl'mafiraid 
you might be badly off for feather-bedq in 
your nniobabited island. 



. Now tbis is dowDftglit baotering: it hu 
Hot cone to that yet, and — _ . 

OSRIC. 

And I hope, for your sake, it never will; 
howerer, you may lafioy you desire it. But 
now, allowing the evila of these scholastic 
institutions callod a<iadeinieB, all the weight 
you caowiih, tbou^ for my own part, ajid 
particularly in regard to our aoademy, I do 
not think tliem greater than all bnman io-r 
stitutioBB (including if you please an insti- 
tution for making hermitages) must be liable 
to, what can bs your object in retiring to * 
hermitage new, when it is hardly possible 
yau should quarrel with your company, or 
be under many restrainta, in Mr. Osgood's 
- abaeooef .from Miss Tabitba, the house- 
keeper? 

PAVU 

-I wish to hare an opportunity of putting 
my ^untoBS in practice, as fw al it may 
bepostible. 
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It is quite possible to sleep without a fea- 
tber~)>ed; and as soon as your hut is ready, 
I would advise you to begin wjth tliat in- 
staoce of self-denial. 

FADL. 

Why will you talk so cwitrarilyf It ia 
not self-denial tliat I "think of practising: I 
conceive of the hermit's life aa a 1% of en« 
joyment. 

osuic. 

Really 1 Then hermits have set Aem- 
selves up as patterns and models to dw rest, 
of theworld^ to very little purpose, I think. 
Not self-denial! Then yo^ actually pro- 
pose departing from the established usages 
of. civilized maDkiod, Wftbfuo^ jti^eteiMiiog 
even to a virtue, asane^fu^efor tbispnid« 
of sing.ularity 1 — Pardtfn me, foc.-so l9M)pt 
term it. 

txvt. : ■- 

Osric, you are several years oldw t^U 
myself, and I tliiok you takt ^d'rv4»g».oS 



that circamstance, to carry your BeTerltjf 
too far. Is it necessary to makehi^hcr pre- 
tensions to virtue tbah others, because I 
adopt A mod« of life different from tliat of 
people in general ? 

obrtC. 
Tb me it appears that in your own words 
you imply as jcnch. And does not sin^- 
lacity always affect to be somettung better 
than what it differs from i 

PAOL. 

Genet-ally, I believtf, it dries. Yoti hata 
Kt me to thinking. May we not be allowed 
to depart from long- established customs, 
from a mere Tiew to our own enjoyment? 

ftSRIC, 

I should ^onceire not; oratleast only in 
iMsge exceedingly trifling in themselves. 
Bat this question will afford matter for an- 
other afternoon's discourse. The sun is 
BOW declining-, and I think we hare had 
enough bodily l{d>onr, and if we hate made 
it a Booroe of inproremeat to our minds> 
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the time will not prove mi^eiit. Shall we 
leaTe off for to-day > 

PAUL. 

. As you please. For my own part, I could 
irork toDger. But, come, let us returo to 
the school-house. 

Thither they returned aocordingly: hiT- 
ing done little more than dig holes in the 
earth at the four angles of the inteoded hut, 
in which to secure the four, principal aup> 
ports to the structure. . On their walk, tlie 
still sobriety of the evening gave a melaui- 
choly tinge to their reflections on their owd 
lot, as contrasted with that of the youths, 
by this time is their joyful homes, and en> 
circlefl by their best and dearest fri^da. - 
. But on Ke»(^ing the academy, they found 
tiieir supper prepared by the careful hands 
of Hiss Tabithft, who, vith much kindacss, 
(for, with all her saving habits, she was 
really lund-fiearted) couduled with them 09 
t^eir forlorn Mtuation, as she called it, now 
ttiat they were deprived of th^ compaoioita 
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ud play-fdiows. "It was a bard case, ** 
site confessed, "for the lads not to hare a 
bome to go to, at least twice a year, like 
tbe other young gentlemen." "But," stdd 
Osricy "Paul is determined not to be witb- 
out a liome, during the vacation, for he in- 
tends biiilding one in the haulm-field for 
bbnself." Paul gare Osric a significant 
tread on tbe toe, accompanied with a l6ok 
(hat seemed to intreat faia forbearance, 
wbile Miss Tabitba elevated her cap a little 
upon her forehead, and seemed to study the 
tiOuvteDance of onr hermit for an explana- 
ttoAof his friend's meaning. The unmerci- 
ful Osric continued : "yes, Paul's taste is 
too refined to be Content with Bubstantial 
brick and mortar ; be thinks a bouse con- 
structed with stakes and branches infinitely 
more convenient and agreeable." Miss 
Tahhha seemed as mach at a loss as before ; 
and thinking the conversation thus begua 
most likely to consist in school wit and school 
phrases, such as in past times sh« bad (ttt 
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qaently been puzzled to comprehend, she 
was returning to h«r irooing, and that sort 
- of coDTerie with her own ideas, with which 
she was accustomed to envelop her under' 
standing, when it came in contact withthi 
pert satire or the fiippanyofher youthful 
charges. But, Osric would not let the sub- 
ject thus escape him. "Pray, madam," said 
he, " do you know whether Mr. Osgood laid 
in his stock of potatoes, before he went to 
liondon?" 

MISS T. 

Potatoes! Yes to be sure, child: why 
shonld you ask that question? Are you 
afraid there should'nt bs enough to last the 
holidays ? 

OSRIC, 

Yes, ma^am, that was exactly my mean- 
ing : for Paul intends to do nothing but eat 
potatoes, till Mr. Osgood returns again. 

. HISS T. 

Nothing but eat potatoes ! What are yoa 
saytog, child? 

a 3 
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osRic. ; . 

He ia goiog to build himself a house, as 
1 vftB informing you> &nd there he means 
to ait roasting them from moriiiDg till night, 
irhich is what he calls bdog a heriuit, and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

MISS T, 

Roast potatoes, hermitSj and Robinson 
Crusoe! What ponsei^sE^ are you talking, 
Osric ? 

OSRIC. 

And if you can help him to a desert island, 
besidet* "all overgronn with Tushes and 
bramblee," he will he, beyond measure, 
obliged to you. 

P*[IL. 

Osric is only quizziog me, madam: and 
I hope you will not think it worth yoqr 
while to pay him the slightest attention, 
usaic. 

What! would you attempt to deny what 
J have said, Paul? Then assure yours^I 
ahall not help you buUd the house to-morrow. 
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PAUL, 

As you thmk pcoper, sir. I dare say I 
' shall not want your asaistence: 1 can build 
it by myself, no doubt. 

tISHIC. 

. There, he cooCasses ; you hear, ma'am, he 
«tU build itby himBelf.. 

" There must be something in all this," 
said Miss Tabitha : " are you really attempt- 
ing such ft eilly thing aa to build a house, 
Paul?" Paul, overwhelmed nith confusion, 
made no reply; for he saw that his argu- 
meuts in favour ofhermitages would have 
still less effect with Miss Tahitha than nith 
Osric : but the latter without delay entered 
into the details of the whole a&ir, saliriz- 
ing withoutmercy his young companion, and 
leaving the lady in utter amazetoeBt, at the 
conclusion of his story. " A school-boy 
turn hermit!" at length she Maculated: 
** -vrhat will the world come to i" "Hai^y^ 
paul," she continued, "Isjeenogreathann 
|A your UDDsing yourself with makiog woodr 
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en huts, and so long MOsric is kind enougb 
to keep you company, and preserTe yon in 
yenr senses, I shall not object to it ; bnt if 
you intend turning hermit, and living upon 
potatoes, indeed, I wlH take care you shall 
have plenty of them, but, rely upon it, noth- 
ing else." The-good lady then bade them 
good night, and taking the hint, they retired 
: to their chambers. 

The next morning an unexpected incident 
pt^vented Paul's immediately resaming his 
labours at the hut, in the prosecution of 
which be did not intend ag^n to ask Oaric's 
assistance. An aged cripple was observed 
by the lattOT, proceeding slowly, by the help 
of his crutches, up the village; and forgets 
ting at the moment tiae conversation of the 
preceding evening, he called Paul to look 
at him. Paul rather sullenly complied; - 
when the poor man, fis he passed, implored 
their charity. Ever alive to the impulse of 
compassion, each willingly bestowed his 
mite upon the oafortunate mendicant, wboM 
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tetiered coat yet betrayed hia original pro- 
fession to bave been that of a soldier. "God 
ble89 you, my yOung masters !'* said thb 
man; "may you never know the want of 
T^at you now bestow!" "Yoii bave seen 
gome aerrice, old man, if wamaiyjud^ from 
your crutches," obserTcd JJsAo; "wereyotl 
ever in (he West Indies?"- "Yea, 1 was," 
■aid the cripple, sighing; "'(was there 1 
caught the yellow fever, tlie first disease I 
ever knew, and from that time misfortune 
has constantly attended me," "Wasitiii 
Jamaica?" enquired Osrie. *' At Kingston, 
in that island," replied the veteran, "where 
we were some time in garrison." "Werie 
you ever shipwrecked on b. desert is\tnd}" 
eagerly enquired Paul. " Come, my mas- 
ters," answered the old man, "you have 
been bountiful to me, and, as you seem in- 
quisitive lads, you'll be pleased, perhaps, to 
bear my story: let me sit down oD the 
MUock under the trees, and I'll tell it you." 
Osric and Paul both expressed fhs strong- 



est cariosity to be made acquainted with the 
poor cripple's ibdventures, but intreated him 
to wait while they procured some bread 
and meat £rom Miss Tabitha, to satisfy bis 
aftpetite before he began. And they rap 
into tjhe ho^&^Ith that inteution ; but the 
cautioua Udyi afi(er listening to their relation 
deliberately wallied out by the fore-court, 
with the view' of ascertaining, as she said, 
"whether or not the man was aniiiq>oatar;** 
but a little conversation with the poor object 
satisfying . her scruples on this bead, she 
evinced a degree of bounty in the measure 
of refreshment she dispatched by the hant^ 
of the youthful almoners, which at once 
pleased and surprised them. And after a 
beartymeal, and jQiaQy expressions of thank- 
fulness to his kind entertainers, the Qld man, 
cheered and invigorated, thns began, 

THE OLD SOLDTEftS STORY. ' 

If ever you saw a. country &ir, young geU"- 
tlemen, and I daresay you mqy have seen 



several in this ViUa^, you will be abtfi id 
form an idea of that held in my native towii ; 
whicli was the cliief cause of all my troubles 
since ihat fair-day, wheii ovefcotne by its 
(dlurementa, I siirrendefed mySelf up to in- 
toxication, and by that single weakness laid 
tlie foundation of iny future niisery. I was 
then young and hearty, and that fiur-day 
vras the finest ihat ever the sun shone on, at 
least so in the bey-day of my spirits it ap- 
peared tome; and 1 willingly gavtt every' 
moment of it to uDrestrained mirth and joy. 
But, alas! my masters, the young heart 
should always mistrust ttBelf, when it feels 
itself overtopping, if I may sosay> thehead;' 
I mean when its own lightness carries it be- 
yond the control of the judgment. Well, 
to my story. Early in the morning, I aros^, 
apd called my only sister, and our aged' 
motttei'i to prepare them to accompany me 
to the joyous scene; fo which they readily 
agreed; only my nuHher, calling me aside, 
begged me to remeuher the last fair>day. 
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and iion tipsy I then got, and tliat I would 
be careful not to repeat my fault on this oc-- 
caaion; concluding with the observation 
that " should any misfortuoe befal me, 
through tbis sinful indulgence, my sister and 
herself would lose their only protector, sup- 
port, and happiness." Ottle did I then 
think that my good mother's words would 
prove less a caution than a prophecy:! 
promised all she wished, and we set out in 
the best humour, with ourselves and with 
each other, to the fair. 

Arrived there, the morning past smoothly 
and pleasantly enough: neither didi indulge 
in the propensity which had so often excited 
my kind parent's fears j but it was for this 
reason only, that my old drinking compan- 
ions were not arrived j and, indeed, as usual, 
they did not appear till late in the afterno(>n, 
when the running and burling matches, and 
auch like sports, were about to commence. , 
But, on perceiving me, tliey immediately 
insisted upon piy ac<;QippaQying them to their 
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bootli; KDd wb«n there the heat of the we&* 
thw) aad the elfttion of my spirita, both 
contributed to reader me boarce sensible of 
the quantity I draak; and intoxication once 
hegup, it is completed with little difficulty. 
Unfortunately for me, 1 had taken great 
pains to «ater the booth unp^rceiTed by my 
mother and sister, and prided myself on the ~ 
cunnin|r with which I effected my purpose ; 
ttJnking that when I rejoined them, I could 
laugh at their fears, should they have felt 
any, for my Safaty, and that 1 could then 
aee them to our home with a merry heart. 
And yet had they but been with me at the 
moment the'ae thoughts arose, all the future 
troubles of my life mighthave beeo prevent- 
ed. A recruiting party entered our booth ; 
at first, as appeared, merely for the purpo- 
ses of chat and sociaUty: and for my own 
part, 1 was so completely deceived by their 
easy unembarrassed behaviour, as well as 
to convinced of the unalterable firmness of 
my resolution. never to be a soldier, that I 
VOL. I. a 



Tiewed^ them without t6e alightest appM- 
hension or idea of my being prevailed on t€f 
enlist. Yet so it was that, after a time 
whettthey inid, I knew not how, becoine of 
our party, their deseriptions of the happy 
caretessness of a Boldi*r's life so inflamed 
my imagination, that I began to wish 1 had 
toot a drooping mother, and an or^w^sia- 
ter, to shield and provide for.- At (his 
moment I heard the drums tmd 6fe8 attached 
fo the party, parading the fair with a 
Sprightly, animating 'tube, that seeUied to 
Bpeait the very langna^e of martial triumph 
and of victory. ' - 

In an instant, deprived as I was of reason 
hy the liquor* I had drunk, I forgot every 
thing but thesubjecls of their discourse, and 
saw nothing- but the waving flag, and the 
glittering apparel that decorate the person 
of ttie. soldier. The men perceived the 
advantage they had obtained, and! new 
plying me at dnce with persaasiona and 
with liquor, soon made me an unresistiDg 
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till ihe piet^iiig ahrieks . of my distracted 
mother ^nd sist«r recalled me in ^em« 
mcuBure to my»elf, as th^ soldiers wera 
leadiDg me, .widi Eeveral dthePs, from the 
fair. Then not drunkenniess haeU ^lould 
disgtiis^ from m^ thedceaidful realities of 
my flituation ; 1 Atood- khute andiAotiouleBB, 
tbe ima^ oE despair; while my a^d mother 
wiUly eiaRped my.kaaetj, and my sister sbb^ 
bed upon my bodom. ' > 

But.nothing could Soften the utirelentiDg 
hearts of the bari>aHans who were' now 
masters of my fate:, they only laaghed at 
the sorrows tff these dear-^relatives, and 
Jinrried me, too quickly for them to resist 
pr follow, to theneirt town. There; as soon 
as I was sober, T wa« brought bftfore a 
magistrate, compelled to take the oaths, 
marched to the coast, and in a few weeks 
embarked to join what is called the con-- 
demned regiment in the West Indies. On 
my arrival there, .1 caught the fever pecu- 
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which I was by do laeaBs perfectly recover-ed 
Trhen the rej^raept waj; ordered to join att 
Expedition fitted out for tha purpose of re- 
dncin^ a neighlwariog island, not then in 
the posB6Hflion of Great Britain. The trans- 
port in whioh I was embariEodi being a 
remarkably swift sailer, parted company in 
tile night iirom the rest; and in the morning, 
a thick fog coining on, ire were not able to 
distinguish a aingle vessel. A few hours 
afterwards, we struck upon a barren rock, 
and the ship breaking to pieces, the few poor 
creatures, who, with myself, were saved, 
owed their Uvea to the situation wo had to- 
gether held upon her bo«S[»it; which, on 
the breaking up of the Tessel, floated witiins 
to a part of the rock not too steep to allow 
of our oliqibing to its sumout. Here, cxt 
hausted with fatigue, we sat dotvD and lis-; 
tened to thewaves bdow, though the fog was 
f till too thick to allow of ouridiscprning them. 
Shortly) b^weTer, i% dispersed; and t^en 
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faow grtai was onr diamay at finding that 
Dot a sail was perceptible bII around us, 
throughout the bonndless horizon. The 
rock we were on was of small extent, and 
totally barren ; and without prorisioB for a 
ungle day inourpoasession, adeathyetmore 
dreadful than that we had escaped eeemedin- 
evitable to all. Night came, and a fine serene 
star-light sky sacseeding to the fug of the 
momuig,wew«)kedabout the rock not feeling 
as you may suppose any disposition to sleep, 
till wearied nature, exhausted by the want of 
rest and food,«aBltus in temporaryrepose. 

. To my inexpressible joy I was awidcened in 
the morning by the loud and joyful shouts of 
my shipmates, some of whom, having arisen 
earlier than the others, had descried a sail 
shying her course directly towards us. 

. It proved oneof our own company, which 
baring, lagged behind as much as we had 
run before the rest, h;ad likewise lost sight 
of the remaining transports, and had been 
cpmpii^beiy separated by the fog. Yon will 
B 3 



readily bdwte' that we mftde every si^^al 
in our poytet to attract the notice ot,-. our- 
oomrades, in which we provideutiaUy sucv 
oecded; wecerrefisired, to our inexpreisiUe' 
satisfaction, oa board; well fedandproTid" 
ed for; and, after two days sail, arrived at 
the place of our destination, in tine .t6 as- 
sist in the attack then about to take place 
firom the other traosttorts, npoo the priooi-- 
pol sea-port town in the island. The enter- 
[wize was completely succsssful ; and I trnst 
I'felt as Britons should feel in the hour of 
danger encoant«^ftd for our country Voause; 
biit a fihot, whicb shattered both my thighs, 
as my company was advancing with on &i- 
thuEiaam I cannot desmbe, to take an ele-i 
vated fort, at the point of the bayonet^ ren- 
dered me the decrepid being you aee me, 
then in the very prime of my years, ibough 
now more than sixty. Ever since,. dieie 
ca-utchos, with whidi X was provided after 
leaving the hospital at PlymontL, irilere on 
our return we landed, hare b«ti my suj^Mirt, 
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wliile employed as you have Witnessed in' 
begging fromtbe b^loeVOleut my daily bread: 
for 1 had not been long enough in the ser-' 
vice tu become apeUsioner at'Cllielsea. So 
dow,B)y young friehds, I havetdldmy story 
a^l 'promised you| and with many flianlfs 
foryourki^dnesti, and my best prayers for 
the pre9etVB.lion of your heahli and- faappi-' 
nesB, I bujnVly take my leave of yoii, 

As the^ld soldier,' asel^tedljy the youths,' 
DOW rose, he wdded': " i, that should have 
*^ been the stalf of'sbppert'jo a declining 
*'■ mother, am pustsh^d, ^ you see, for' 
"' eatiy excess, «iidyouthfulSelf-confidence,' 
'* by having ibeto poof crutches only for 
" my leaning sltfrcs lid amandin poTerty.'" 
OsHc: enquiH>d the fiite' of the soldier's 
mother and sister. "Mymo&er, poor good* 
" ureaturel" he replied, '*she M'atf in 'her' 
" grave a sacrifice to grief, before I readi-' 
" ed my native l£(nd again : and my sister, 
'* urged bywant, Irtas told, had taken to 
*' bad courseB, add was gonebdfeody knew' 
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** where; so that since that fatal fiur-day 
'' I have never set my eyes on either 
of tbetn." 

" Here, old nmD !" said Owic, " is a tri0e 
more for the eDtertainment you have ^ven 
us." "And another trifle from me," said 
PaiU. "God bless you, my good youn^ 
masters, and preserve you from adf-prt- 
aumptum — ^for that is my best prayer," sud 
tiie cripple, and Umped.away, 

Paul, during the rei^aiodfer of that day, 
was thoughtful ; and when, in the afternoon, 
Ogric proposed a walk to the market-town 
nearest the village, to purchase a few books 
Cor their holiday reading, he cb«erfiilly 
consented to acco^pjiy him. 

On the following d«y, however, be again 
asked Osric to go with him to recommence 
tiioir labvnrs at the hut. Oario smiled, but 
did not refiue hia services. " Since it's 
begun, it may as well be completed," said 
Paul. And widioat another vrwd Osrio 
followed him. to the hauln^ field- 
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As soon as they were settled to. their 
work a^aio, a dialogue ia the ustud form 
commenced. 

OSRIC. 

l*hc poor soldier did not seem much 
pleased with Am desert island, I thought, 
PaU. 

PAUL. 

True : and it has occurred to me, that if 
I were cast away, a barren rock might hap- 
pen to be my portion as well as his. 

I hope his story proved a lessoa to you 
on the subject of happiness upon desert 
islands, theq. 

PADL. 

perhaps it has ; but still, as I never consi- 
dered a desert island in particular, but only 
retirement and seclusion, necessary to hap^ 
piness, my opinions are not materially 
duuDged. 

OSRIC. 

X am sorry for it. 

.Cougic 



PACL, 

Why may we not be permitted to cltoMe 
the way of life we think most agreeable ? 

For this simple reason: that we bare 
duties to perform to eadi other, as well as 
the privilege of leeking, ^o tax as not to 
trespass upon duty, our oitd enjoyment. 

You think then we bay^ no right tt> turq 
hermits if ^e prefer it? 

I do: and pray consider |vbat would 

become of the world if every ^ody was tq 
turn hermit. 

Fai;l, 

Might not every body behappierf 
osaiG. 

No.: for we are by nature social beings; 
and without society, 1 have read, our powers 
of mind decline for want of exercise, aad 
enjoyment itself is deprived of its zest by its 
ow|i selfishness. 
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PAUt. 

Then yon are of epinion that a regard to 
happiness as well as daty ahoald lead us to 
live, like ottiers, in society ? 
. osftic. 

Decidedly. - . 

PACT.. 

And be slaves to. the very cuatdms tre 
may hold in contempt?' 

OSRIC'. 

The petty customs of those around us 
are in general not north the trouble of a 
thought for their reform ; and a strong mind « 
it appears to me, may despise, but will not 
be at the pains to avoid them. ^ 

PAUL. 

- What! is it more moffhanSmoss, too, to 
lire in the wflrid, than to retire from itF 
■ ■ * osKic; " 

Tou hare yourself ailoiredit to be bo; 
for you say you do not consider the hermit's 
life an exercise of virtue, but a mere source 
of enjoyment. 
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PAUI. 

Vou seem to have me every way. Pray 
where did you acquire jfour philosophy ? 

OSBIC. 

I will show you the work to which I am 
indebted for it, whenever you please. I do 
not wish to impose these sentiments upon 
you aa my own; they are tiie results of 
greater experience tiian at my years I caa 
possibly have acquired. . 

Vltvt. 

V. Do you recollect any particular passages 
in the work you mention J 

OSKIC. 

One remarkable passage is impressed 
upon my memory: "Take the world as you 
" find it: if you find ought in it to laugh 
" at, pity while you laugh ; and donot, by 
" the a&ectaition of singularity, expose 
" yourself to ridicule, more just than that 
" you bestow." 

tAVL4 

Then I suppose I must be coDteot to eat 



my dinner^ in company with a hundred pair, 
of eyes, as usual. 

OSBIC. 

Does it not look a little like vanittf to 
suppose that every body must be occupied 
inre^rding you ? And be assured that the 
hasbful awkwardness betrayed by some 
people in company, haM its foundation fre- 
quently in that mean principle, rather thaHin 
genuine modesty. Besides, such insignifi-. 
cant troubles as those which appear to have 
induced you toturn hermit, itmigbt perhaps 
shew some resolution to subdue, but it ia 
dastardly to flee from them. 

PAUL. 

Giro me your band, Osric; you have 
converted me. But you will not object to 
our finishing the hut, now we have pro- 
ceeded so far with it ? 

I think we might lindabetter employment. 
But so long as we don't build castles in the 
air, underthe names of rural lienuitagea and 
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desert islands, there can be no g^reat harm, 
as Miss Tabithaeays, in bailding'a wooden 
hut in a haulm field. 

PAfeL. 

And there may be a pleasure, you'll alloir, 
iti the idea that a'bouse ia one'a own, be it 
4Ter so homely. " 

" osaic. 

Trnk:: did'itdeservetobecalledahouse, 
^vhen the labour is over, 

' But if I make it answer the purposes of 
*ne^~ 

OSRIC. 

You are not perfectly cured yet of your 
hennita^e mania, I perceiTC, Paul: but 
come, enough has been said lipon the sub- 
ject ; let us pursue the work we have chosen^ 
and industriously. 

By the united efforts of the now reconciled 
friends, the hut was soon seen complete; 
exciting the derision of the yillagers, and a 
compassionate smile from Miss Tahitlia; 
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though in reality, while the boughs, with 

wludii it was interlaced above and around, 
rcatiuoed gr&oi, its appearance was not un- 
pleasing. It had besides the.accompani- 
meots of a rudely foxnied chimney, and an 
aperture termed a window; neither of which 
Paul's former architectural attempts had 
possessed: and when after so much extra- 
ordinary effort and contrivaocej its owner 
■aw himself sole master of tiie vwdantdweU 
hng, the consequential strut, and the airs of 
posBBSsion he assiuned beuetUh itslqwly roof, 
could not escape the penetration of Osric, 
Tt ho saw that the embers of bermit-pride yet 
glowed within the bo8<}m of.tbe recent ocm- 
rert. Neither was he pleased to. observe 
that Paul was far better entertained with 
the hut than with his cmnpany during the 
greater part of the holidays; though he 
contrived occasionally to turn this circum- 
stance to profit, by bringing the books be 
had lately purchased, and reading them un- 
dw its shade, ^ the season proved remark-* 
s 2 
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ably h6t, nitb his oompanion ; aud the latter 
to do him justiee, though he preferred hia 
leafy abode, either with or without Osric, to 
Oaric alone, yet always receiyed the youth 
with a smile of welcome, and w&a muoh 
gratified wiUi hia society. 

Thas passed the vacation : Oaric TaryiDg^ 
hia mental pursuits with healthful walks, 
Paul his niedttationa ia the hut with the 
employment of parching peas and roasting 
potatoes; Miaa-Tabitha willingly affording 
him the latter agreeably to promise. The 
day appointed for the return of the pnpils 
.cave at last, and Oaric wiabed hia friend to 
leave the haulm field on that afternoon at 
least, for the purpose of proceeding with 
him to meet Hr. Osgood aad their achool- 
feUows at aome distance from the village. 
But' Paul refused, saying that he would 
remain in the hut to prepare wine and 
roasted potato'ea for a few of hia partioular 
frien<U. 

Oaric, therefore, trudged aturdily aion|* 
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the London road without him, and bad not 
g«ne-more than a few miles, when he per- 
oeiYedtbecavalcade, esTeloped with clouds 
of dsat, approaehin^. He was greeted 
intb shoulB £ram the youthful train, tlie 
rooment he wafs seen bj them, and Mr. 
O^ood, who "was in the first eliaise, im- 

L me^ately ordnsd It to stop to admit him. 

' Kindly shaking him by the hand, the pre- 
ci^it<w then enquired for Paul, and expressed 
bis surprise that he should not have accom- 
panied him. Osric was ther^ore obliged to 
reoouat all tbe oircnrastancea of the erection 
of tbe but; and related besides the oosverr 
s^iMU tiiey had b^ld together oq thesubject 
of berautages and deaert islands. When, 
he had concluded, "It is a {uty," said Mr. 
Osgood, " that Paul, whd: has naturally ai 
goad diapcsmoD, should indulge iu so un- 
sociable a spirit : I sincerely visb his com- 
plete oive, yet I shall be sorry if his foll;^' 
ever subjects bim to any saious priratidn, 
m unlu^y incident, as its oouBeqUMkoc. 
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The chakes now rapidly i^ioaclied tbe 
iritlage. The evening advanced, and one 
of the pupih remaiking the uncommonly 
vivid eflfect of the setting aup upon the 
western sky, Mr. Osgood's attention wn 
excited, and he observed, "vivid indeed! 
the splendour ap^ars more than natural'.'^ 
On turning an angle of the road, the s^ool- 
honse, the Tillage spire, and tiie lofty 
poplars, all stood in seeming darkneiSr as 
contrasted with the strong red light of the 
■kyb^nddMfn. Mr. Osgood- was visibly 
alarmed, thon^, merely desiring the post- . 
hoy to 'dfive as fast as possible, be repressed 
his emodon: bat when, in a fewminutes, 
it becapae evidebt that the gl^e proceeded 
firom the haultt field at the hack of the 
bouse, Osrie,turiring pale,ex(!lumed" Paul [ 
Paul! he has surely set fire to the- hut!" 
"Doshtless!" replied Mr. Osgood; and 
the posi-boy, who had also observed- the ' 
Jight, hearing the exelamation of the travel^ 
lers within ) Waited not for comm^nds^ but 
re-lashed his horses to their utmost speed. 
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"niey enived. Mr, OqgOot], darting froiq 
the ohaiae, follaVr«d by Osric asd (tte otber 
pupils, rushed Ui rough the hpuse, and-oif 
gaining the shrubbery behind it, beheld the 
haulin field on^ wide seeue of coiifiagratioB. 
Osric's Burmiae was literally correct, for 
Paul, haTJag left tbnbut to obtain potatoes, 
afiler lighting a fire within it for the purphsct 
of roasting tbcniyoD returning foitndtbat the 
ilame had by aoioe means conununioated to> 
the walls of his dwelling, and not only wrapfl 
it, Imt the angle of the edge behind, and the 
haulm in front, in a geneDal blazd. Any 
attempt Uiathe'oooldm&ketoqoenohthefire 
Trould hare been idle and unavailing, for the 
hut, tbehfedge'tree8,ajadstubble,ELll parched 
as ^Ky were by a long. previous drought, 
burnt with a fury inoonceivable, particulariy. 
as a strong evening IveeEe had just set in^ 
wliich spread the raging devnatBtlon, and 
eren threatened to carry the flames to the 
academy. -NbtmtbstaiMSag^ after a mo- 
ment's, observation, and teeing :that Paui 
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himself, vho with a countenaoce of terror 

now Rpproached, was safe from the devonr- 
ing element, Mr. Osgood grew calin> 
contenting himself with a reprimandiii^ 
look, and, remarlcing that the road irtiich 
separated the field from the Bhrabbery 
woald moat probably terminate the mischief, 
added, it was fortunate that the wind fa^ 
not blown in acontrarjr direction, in which 
case the wood must almost inevitably haTe . 
been destroyed. 

The other clKiises had now come ap, and 
the road jast nen^oned was filled whh the 
pupils and the wondering villAgers, till tiie 
increasing heat contpelled them to retire. 

As Mr. Osgood anticipated,' however, 
the flames, wanting fuel al^r the destruc- 
tion of the hedge which borderedon the road, 
expired of themselves, and the field pre- 
sen ted to the eye onlya black-surface, w ith here 
and tbereafew expiring embers, the remains 
of the yellow haulm. ProvidentiaUy, also, 
the ground on each side of Mr. Osgood's 



field was lying fallow, so that the damage 
in those directioDS extended only to the 
I hedges, of which not a. vestige remained; 
and the wood, as before obaerved, was se- 
cared by the wind's setting strongly from it. 
We leave our readers to imagine the 
proper severity with which Mr. Osgood 
reigarded Paul as the author of this calamity ; 
the restitution the father of that youth felt 
himself obliged to make to Mr. O. for bis 
loss of property on the occasion ; the kind 
sympathy of Osric; with the general jeers 
of bis other sehovl-fellows and the villagers : 
suffice it to say, that Paul was never hence- 
forward troubled with longings for a desert 
island, or a Iqnely hermitage; nor ever 
again tbougbt of assuming the habits and 
character of Robinson Crusoe. 
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THE FAITHFUL CREOLE JUAD; 
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OSRIC, the Creole lad, mentioned in oui^ 
preceding Tale, was distinguished among 
the youDg academicians by an aSectiooate 
regard towards Mr. Osgood and l)is family, 
and a zeal for whatejer related to their 
interests, that resembled the ardent attach- 
nent of a son, rather than the respectful 
devotion of a scholar. 

Separated from his parents in Jamaica by 
the immense ocean, he seemed to consider 
Mr. Osgood as a secoo^ father; and, ani- 
mated by the warmest natural affections. 
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beatowed them without reserveoD bis parent 
by adoption. Not that his seose of filial love 
and duty was at all diminished by abseace 
from his native home; on the contrary, bis 
fervent prayers were daily breathed for his 
fer-distant relatives ; and the first wish of his 
heart was to return to the island which gave 
faim birth: .but the very deprivation he 
experienced of the patemar roof, appsared 
to inspire him l^th the stronger attachment 
to that, beneath w^tichhe received instruc- 
tion, blended with the most friendly and 
endearing kindness. Yet, strange as at the 
outset it may appear, Osiic was at one 
period ofhis education, implicated with one 
of his school -fellows, in a charge of the 
blackest nature, made by the preceptor 
himself. 

The pupils, one morning, were all seated 
at their several desks, and the hum of in- 
dustrious occupation bad commenced iu the 
school-room, wbeij Mr, Osgood, as soon as 
he had taken his'seat, commanded. silence, 
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jand the doors to be closed. In an instant, 
the falling of a pin would have been 
distinctly audible in a room, in which a 
hundred youths, with their tbtious ushers, 
were assembled; and anxiety, curiosity, 
andsuspense, for a moment universally per- 
vaded. The tutor rose, with a mixture of 
sadness and severity in hia countenance, 
and spoke as follows : 

" It is extremely painfi^ to me, young 
" gentlemen, to be compielled to address 
" you this morning on a subject, which, I 
" am persuaded, will give infinite distress 
*' to the generality of those before me. Last 
" night, my property was attacked by A 
" robber! — you are surjtrised, and shocked, 
" I see ; you will be more so, when I tell you 
" that you are attpersonafly acquainted wittji 
" the culprit: that he is within tliis very 
" room, and even now seated amongst you ! 
" Yet, gentlemen, I confess I know not to 
" whom exactly to impute the heinous 
'' attempt: for though my suspicions rest 

VOL. I. T 
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" Solely upon one, there are ttoo mhoai 
" impartial justice detnabd^ flbould be ar- 
" raigoed for the offence, since two were, 
" in appearance at least, inrolved in the 
" perpetration of it. Osrtg Kinnard, and 
*' AacaEH Hamilton, stand forth!" 

t'he foc^s of all present bore ample tes- 
timony to the emotions of shame, grief, and 
indignation^ duriD'g this introductory ha- 
rangue; mingled with the utmost surprise^ 
when the names above recited were pro^ 
nounced. 

" At midnight," contintied ftr. Osgood^ 
as Osric and Archer adrairce^, " I wm 
" awakened by anoiseatthefoot ofmy bed, 
" and I beheld the two youths now before 
" you mutually struggling, and each ac- 
" cusing the other of a design to rob my 
*' pocket-book, which certMnly had been 
" taken from ray coat pocket by one of 
" them, and was then in the hands of Osric. 
" Both, as you all know, have slept latterly 
'" in separate beds in my chamber; and 
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f' both ])roT>abIy, if awake at the time wheq 
" I retired to rest, saw me examine th^ 
," conteats of tbe book, and mi^ht tfotice 
*f where I placed it, Howerer tliat were, 
f I discovered tbem ia the situatioD I haT« 
^' described; and being unable at the mo- 
" m^iit, from the darkneB^ of the hour, tp 
^' distJDguish signs of guilt in the comir 
'' tenance pf either, I directed them both t(f 
'! return to their beds, thyiking to inTesti* 
." gate the matter fully this morning. But 
*' Iregrettos^ythatowingtothematchlesa 
" artifice and c^routwy of at least mie. of 
'f th^se boys, my endeavours to arrive at 
" the truth have aa yet be«i unaTailiiig. 
" Not but that, as I bare ah^eady said, I 
f strongly suapeet the real (Himinal, but 
" not having, from the nature of ^e cir* 
*f cum^tances, •proof i of liis criminality, 1 
" forbear to prejudice youp minds by so 
" muclt as hinting attbejouthlso suspect. 
" No, gentlemen, far be it from me, to 
ff condema and pupish vpon such sUgh^ 
1% 
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" grounds as my owa surmises, howevef 
** justly, in appearance, founded ; Iconsti- 
" tute yourselves the jud^s of these lads, 
" and for that purpose shall put them upon 
" their formal trial. Choose from amongst 
" your elders ajudye and jury, and let the 
" accused choose each bis counsel: for my 
" own part 1 ^all appear simply as a wii- 
** ness; and, remember, that it will beyour 
" duty to receir* my evidenee, not as diftt 
" of your preceptor, but as of agme person 
** previoQsly unknoTm to you. 

" I appoint the trial to take place on this 
" day fortniglit; and, in the mean-time, 
^ absolutely forbid all communication, on 
" this or any other subject, with Osric Kin- 
" nard and Archer Hamilton ; who^ are to 
"be considered prisoners of the court now 
** coDstituted, and aa suoh will be kept 
" separately confined, and allowed alter- 
" nateiy the privilege of air and exercise, 
" when necessary to the pteserTation of 
** their health, and then only. And I trust 
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^ titat you ffill all of 70U employ the ioter- 
*' vetting time in lAaltiDg' youHielves ac- 
" quainted witb the principles of that 
" admirable iBstHutioQ of our country, the 
ff Tp%' ^y Jury; in regard to Trhich, I 
i* aa»esay,aomeof-yooinaybeaWetoafford 
f< iDfoTination to the rsst: wMle, I doubt 
** not, the veault of our trial Will be yotir 
" full coDTictioD of the ^ilt or innopence of 
'^ one orofboditheparlie0-aceu9ed,aB irell 
M aaofthepcculiarexeellsnoeof thatmode 
*f of trial itself, aod its eminently happy 
'f tendency to develepe, in most cues, the ' 
'f simple, uuvitiated truth. 

" Osric Kmnsrd and Archer Uamitton, 
*< proceed immediately to the apartments I 
" have named to you : which presume not' 
", to leave without my spe<Hal permtBsioa- 
*' until yoa receiTe an order for your at-' 
" tendance at the bar of the court, (i'Om 
" .this 4ay in^ituted for the tnvestjgatioa- 
", of ocdult offences committed in the 
" academy." 

. T 3 
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la silence t^e lads . obeyed the tatw'4 
mandate; and-Mr. Oiegood thea command- 
iogthe general attentioiD 14 the tasks of the 
morniqg, scarcely a vblsper ^isued amoa^st 
Hie pupik till plas-t>D)& Theb, indeed, the 
expression of the. variftas sentiments irith 
lyhicb Mr. Osgood's comnmnioation vraa 
mgftrded^ bscaiAplattd and uniTcxBal; and 
whilst thai of ad miration ft>r their pxeeepitor's 
jlHticfl and .iupartiaUty nas fervent and 
oaatufDons, thai of indignaat horror at the 
attoQipt upon bis property was deaerredly 
notlewAo. Mmh^tooywttBCitriosityexGited,- 
9nd many tbe opinions ndvanetid, upon the- 
snbject: of tlie kinpeence -^r criminality of 
Qsrip aod Archer; soibe affirming that both- 
is»4oubt0dly mete gniliy, frbibt- others 
W)a 01 twined that Osric enly^ or diat Aroher- 
oqly, was . likely so much as to conceive of 
■0 vixked an intentioD. On tiie oonitravy, 
Bi few profeaied to suspend thnir opinions' 
till the evldfttbe^ and exaoiinations of eadi,' 
bad been gone through on the day of trial; 
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)Mid theie latter, it was observed, w»e tiioit 
who made the best use of thdr time id com-: 
plying with Mr. Osgood's i^jonctiiMi to 
iD&ko4beiDselT<Bs.Bcquainted with, the priB< 
otples-^ titat pecnfiarl J English ins titution, 
called Trial by jury. 

Tbe results of the application of these 
youths in particular, will be seea is thfl 
Occurrences on the trial its^; for Mr. Os~ . 
good, faitlifol to hi^ promise to concern 
himself simply as a witness in the business, 
intwfered in the preparations only so far a» 
to provide counsel, jury, and nitaew boxes, 
trhioh were purposely pOBStructed for this 
and simitar ooea^ions. The senior boy was 
HAaniQioaBly elected judge, and the forty- 
eight next in senioirity appointed to compose 
a jury, from whieh nunlber twelve wer« 
stfterwards chjosen'by b^tot, to act on tbe 
trial pending, subject to objection from the 
ptiseaers themsedves; who, in caAeef such 
otfjeetioD, werotobeaflowed'^'choiee of 
otherdirom the remaining thirty-sit. Mr. 



Osfo«d himself cnmmnnicated perBonall; 
with Osric aai Archer on the subject of 
ccunsel, ami the most intimate aoquaiatance 
of each was, through the medium of the pre- 
ceptor, appointed, and permitted to confer 
each with his accused fiiend accordingly. 

From a regard to the reputation of tiie 
parties implicated, Mr. Osgood would will- 
ingly hare kept the proceedings a secret 
from the village; buttindingthat impossible, 
be thought it best to adopt a contrary re- 
soludoB, and, by requesting the attendance 
of the most respectable inhabitants, to make 
the impresaioa upon die pupils in general 
more solemn and striking. Every thing 
therefore being arranged, and the visitors 
and scholars assembled iu the school-room 
an the day appointed, the judge seated at . 
Mr. Osgood's desk, the jury iu tikeir 
boi, and Mr. Osgood himself with the 
risitora, the prisoners were brought to the 
bar, and thetrial oemmesced. Previously, 
bowever, to the opeiiing.oi theextmuaalioiis. 
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the judge arose, and thus addressed the 



"LADiE9,GENTLe»raN, ANiPupiLaorMucH- 
' LURE Academy, — it may' be untieceseary 
' toremind you of tbe cause of your assem- 
' Mingheretbisday: theoffenceitnpnted'to 
' the prisoDa*9 at the bar is bi(t too vrell 
< known, I fear, to all of you: bat it would 
' lie unbecominif in me to let this opportu- 
' irityescapeof expressing the sCQse which, 
' in common w>th the other scholars, I 
f entert^noffliegoodness of Mt. Osgood 
' ia permitting tUs free and fair investiga- 
f tiou of the late atroetoiis attempt aponhis 
' personal property. I am sure all who 
' hear me Will concar in tbe sentiment, that 
'■ the eondact of our preceptor in transfer- 

* rirtg~^dgment from himself to as, in a 
' cause GO |>eeuliarly hie own, is such as to 
-' merit our warmest thanks, and is in itself 
' &u obligation, independent of those we are 

* constantly receiTing at his bands, which 

* we iuay vainly hope to repay. In one 



'* r«apeot anXy am I die subject of «o much 
" as^hintfromhiiDjfelatiTetoinycQpduct 
" oa this ocQaaif^; and that r^arda the 
" improvement I am desired to use my 
" humble endeaTours to educe feom it, in 
" an exptanatioii, for the benefit of my 
" yi^uDger auditors, of the principles of that 
" palladium of tho British consti^iition, 
" Trial by if ury, — to which, with the per- 
** biissioa of tbi3 assembly, I will now 
" proceed. 

" That iin9 noble, I had almost said 
" sacred, institution origipated with our 
" SaxpD progenitors, is a fact, I believe, 
" generally allowed ; though some conceiro 
" it to have existed, with some variety in 
" itsgeneralfeatures, amongaUthent>rtbem 
" European patiovs . coeval with them. 
" Others, however, derive its ongiQ from 
" our great andgoo^ king Alfred; aad| 
" certainly, we cannot attribute, with 
"greater probability, to any prince who 
f has adorned the annals of our cQui|b'y, 
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** the coneeptton ofss Wise and excellent 
" an institution; or, at all events, many 
" great and important improvements in iti 
" But the perfection in which we find it 
" flourishing in oar own times, is, doubt ■ 
" less, the result of the combined eitperience 
** of the centuries that have subsequentlj 
" elapsed — a perfection which morepecu- 
" Uarly has rendered owr legislature the 
" envy and admiration of forei^ers, and, 
** in more than one instance lattery, the 
" object of their imitation also. Of the 
•' grand leading principle of this institu-- 
" tioD I am bow to speak, which is this: 
" that no subject of the British empire shall 
" he deprived of life, liberty, Or property, 
" as a punishment for aiiy offence laid to 
" his charge, at the arbitrary will of'the 
■" sovereign, or of his representative the 
" magistrate; nor until he shall have been 
" adjudged guilty of such offence by twelve 
'< of his peers or equals in the oommunity i 
" which twelve he may, previous ' to hie 
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*' trial, object to altogether, or to partic»- 
" lar iadividaab among them, andappoiot 
" others of his own choosing in tbeir room. 
*' Though in criminal cases he is not by 
" law allowed counsel,* except only in 
-" prosecutions for treason, and though 
" the case before us ia one of thoae'conai- . 
" dered crimiaal by the legislature ; yet, by 
" Mr. Osgood's particular advice, the pri- - 
" soners at the bar have each chosen coun- 
" sel for themaeWes : and tbeyouDggentle- 
" men nominattd by tbem, will, I bare no 
" doubt, from the zeal they have displayed 
" in acquainting themqelvea with the duties 
" of their office, perform them to the full 
" satisfaction of their sevaral clients. For 
*' my own part, consdious of my unworthl- 
" ness and inability adequately to acquit 
" myself in the high station delegaited to 
" me by Mr. O^ood, I have to throw my:- 
" self, in unfeigned humility, upMi the 
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" iDda%eDc£ of the audience. Bnt t 
" cannot conelade, without particnlarly 
" impressing upon all present, that our 
" preceptor, in this resignalioa of his au- 
" thoritr, has resigned it, for the time 
'< b^g, intotOi and comes into this court 
" as an aggrieTod, but, in all odier respects, 
" as an indifferent person." 

" Gentlemen of the jury, — YouWiUoon- 
'* sider, witbont favour or partiality, of 
" the evidence now to be produced before 
" you; you are not to be actuated by respect 
" for the accuser as your preceptor, nor by 
*' affection for the prisotiert) as yonr scbool- 
" fellows, in the verdict you Wili pro- 
" nounce; you will search for the simple 
" truth in your own consciences, and de^ 
" (Hde as they shall spontaneously direct 
" you. 

" You, gentlemen, counsel for the prose' 
*' cution, and for the prisoners, will each 
" and all of you devote the whole powers of 
" your understandings and yotir eloquenoe 
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" to the service of your partiouUr clients ; 
" severally placiiisyourselTe8,iD your own 
" minds, in the Mtuations of the partiea for 
*' whom you are retained, and exerting 
" your every faculty accordingly. 

" In the course of this trial, the legal 
" forms established in our courts of justice 
" in general, will be adhered to as strictly 
" as the nature of the eircumstanees will 
" allow; and I tmst tlwt every officer of 
" the court, as well as those I have more 
" -particularly addressed, will W faithful 
" and prompt in the discharge of his duty." 

The clerk of the court* now read the in- 
dictment, in which Osric Kinnard and 
Archer Hamilton were charged, individu- 
ally or collectively, with an attempt, secretly 
and feloniously, by force and arms, to take 
from the pocket-book of Maximus Osgood, 
esq., gentleman, and their preceptor, 
divers promissory notes, purporting to be 

• Called ibe cleri of tie eroto* in the Kiox'^-Beneb 

„„„,Coi,glc 
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of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, as also various coins of the . 
realm, commoDly called guineas and half- 
guineas, in part or the whole of the afore- 
said notes and coins, then in aod contained 
by the said pocket-book, knowing the same 
to be the property of their said preceptor: 
to the premises charged innhich indictment, 
the prisoners were called upon by name to 
plead guilty or not guilty. 

BOTH THE rmsoNERa. 
Not guilty. 

CLERK OF THE COURT. 

How will yon be tried? 

PRISONERS. 
Clnili itcttd btf the Judge.) 
By the laws of our country. 

CLRRK OF THE COURT. 

May they send you a good dehverance ! 

The above oflicer then read over the 
names of the jury, and asked the prisoners 
if they had any objections to make to either 
of them. 

ii2 



ABCBBR BAHILTON, 

I object to James Raymond, and, wiA 
the permissioD of the court, ^ould ivish to 
substitute Peter Martin, 

JODGB. 

Peter Martin is on tbe original list of the 
jury, obosen by your school-fellows j and 
yo«r request is complied with. 

CLERK OF THE con aT. 

Osric Klnnard, have you any obJQCtion 
to make to the present jury i 

OSBtC iciNNARD, 

Kone, air, 

JDDOB, 

Crier, pronoanoe tbe form of obti^tioti 
before tbe jury-box. 

CRIER. 

You shall welt and truly try, and true 
dellTerance make, between tbe worshipful 
judg^, and tbe prisoners at the bar; and a 
true rerdict giTe, according to the evidence, 

COUHSEL FOR THE FROBBCOTION. 

Gentlemen of the jury: — ^Youare assein* 



bled in that box to decide upon one of th« 
most important questions that can be a^- 
tated in the society, ef which you are in part 
flie memhera — a question so important as to 
involve the reiy existence of ths society 
itself: for I think it requires no argument 
to prove, that any attempts, of whatever 
nature, made by individuals of a commu' 
nity against its existing head, strike at the 
very vitals of that community : and by your 
verdict of tiiis day you will shew whether 
crimes of this scandalous nature, are to be 
tolerated in an academy so truly respectable 
aa that of Muchlore, or whether they shall 
be marked by your strongest reprobation, 
and visited with the highest punishment 
you have it in your power to bestow. For 
is it to be endured, gentlemen, that our 
venerated tutor should be subjected to the 
attacks of midnight robbers — those robbers 
his own pupils, blest with daily opportuni- 
ties of profiting by hia virtuous'precepta and 
*xampL«, loaded with couutleis benefits 
V 3 
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from him, and sleeping not merely under 
liis roof, but, by bis special permiesion, in 
his own chamber? I want worila to express 
my abhorrence, my detestation, of this 
transfendantly wicked, this utterly abomi- 
nable act. One of the culprits, I reijret to 
say, is a youth more particularly bound by 
every tie of gratitude to Mr. Osgood; for he 
is not merely forstated periods, but through- 
out the year his inmate, and, by a multitude 
of paternal kindnesses from the preceptor al- 
most his child. Of the other criminal less 
is known by, I believe, the generality of his 
associates, since but a short time has elap- 
sed since his arrival among us; but thus 
much at least we nil know, that he has been 
long enough at the academy to have better 
profited by the instructions of his preceptor, 
and the general good habits of his school- 
feltows, than to be found capable of an ac- 
tion so base as that with which h^ stands 
diarged in the indictment. I am compel- 
led, gentlemen of the jury, to include both 



the prisoners at the bar, indiyidually or 
collectively, in the accusation of the truth of 
which you are to be the judges this day ; 
and for the reason that I find it impossible 
to consider the transaction in any other 
li«;ht than that of a deliberate attempt of both 
the parties to accomplish the object they 
had in view ; though upon the discovery of 
their intention by Mr. Osgood, eacb, to 
avoid the personal consequences to himself, 
endeavored to throw the whole gnilt upon 
the other. Most happy shall I be, sbould 
your verdict enable me to distinguish be- 
tween guilt and innocence in their case, and 
most wiUingly shall I then retract my pre- 
vious opinion ; but till then, duty compels me 
to bring the accusation in its present form, 
to secure, at least, the conviction of the real 
ofl^nder, and prevent the possibility of his 
eluding the punishment he will be so justly 
found to merit from you. On the evidence 
I have now to bring forward, 1 have but 
one remark to make; and that, though with 
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i»tenmee to the BentimentB of Uie leanied 
jud^e, in aome degree in contraTentioa of 
Htvaa. The learned judge baa told you, 
gentlemen, that in framing your verdict, 
you must deprive the respect you entertain 
for Mr. Osgood of its habitual influence-— 

JirBQE. 

I am compelled to interrupt my learned 
brother in his argument: my observation 
nerel y went to main tain thattbejury,nithout 
losing an iotaof their habitual respect for Mr, 
Osgood, should not allow that respect, by 
operating upon their verdict, to obtain, in 
this instance at least, an undue influence. 

^ODNSBL FOK THE PaOSBCirTION, 

Alfala, with all submission to the learned 
judge, must I protest against his doctrine, 
What ! gentlemen, is it ihea possible that 
respect for your tutor should obtain over 
you an uudue influence i Are not bis words 
tlw words of truth herself, and must not 
yoQ receive them as such? WhenA«telb 
Ton that tliB conduetofoBcorof both ttiMa 
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youths wu so and so, is there an earthly 
oircuinatance that can excite a doubt as to 
the trutiti of hU relation? I am glad, gen- 
tlemen, to peraeiTe in your countenances a 
universal assent to my position ; and again I 
repeat that too much reapectcannot bypossi- 
bUity be paid to the evidence of Mr. Osgood. 

JDDGE, 

Tho waimtb of my worthy brother, I may 
be allowed to say, does more honor to his 
heart, thantobislegalkoowledge. Myoffice 
imperatively requires of me to know no dis> 
tinction of persons, andtopaynodeferenceto 
the rank and circumstances of a witness ; and 
in consequence to charge the juryaccording- 
ly, Wehad betterproceed with theevidence. 

CODNRBL FOB THE PaiiaAcmnOH. , 

My only evidence is that of Maximus Os< 
good, esq. our preceptor, himseV; since, 
from the circumstances he is plaintiff and 
sole witness, unless my learned brothers 
should be able either of Ihem, to educe evi- 
dence in favor of their several clients, from 
the prisoners at the bar. 



CRIER. 

Maximas Osg;ood, esq. come into court. 
[Mr. Osgood im mediately took bis station 
in the witnesses box.] 

You are to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, upon pain 
of the high displeasure of this court, now by 
special authority assembled. , 

COUNSEL FOR THE FRUSECDTION. 

Your name, sir, is Maxiious Osgood, and 
you are the proprietor of Mucblore acade- 

- MR. OSGOOD. 

My name is Mnximus Osgood, and I am 
the proprietor pf.Muchtore academy. 

. COUNSEL. 

The pris*Bers at the bar are your pupils ? 

MR. OSGOOD. 

They are. 

COUNSEL. 

The same charged with the felonious at- 
. tmnpt in the indictiueot? 

MR, OBOOOn. 

Exactly so. 

.Google 
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COUNSEL. 

Be so good, sir, as to put the court in pos- 
session of the facts relative to that attempt. 

[Mr. Osgood here repeated the circum- 
stances already knovn to our readers.] 

COUHSEL. 

At what boar of the night was the attempt 
made? 

MR. OSGOOD. 

At midnight. - 

COUNSEL. 

What was your immediate conclusion as 
to the nature and object of this attack npon 
your pocket-book i 

MR. OSCOOD. 

That the undoubted object of one or the 
other of the prisoners had been to rifle it. 

COUNSEL. 

And to take from it its contents? 

»B. OSGOOD. 

Certainly. 

COUNSEL. 

Did not the prisoners mutually accuse 
each other of such an iateatioD^ 



MB. OBBOOD. 

Tbey did. 

COON a EL. 

And, from tfaeir mutual reGriminations, 
did not the probability, or, at all ev^its^ 
tbe possibility, of the felonious iateDtioQB 
of both occur to you ; which these recritm- 
nations were merely meant to disguise, as 
to the party by whom they were immediately 
made, while they tended to fix the whole 
guilty intent upon the other? Did not, I 
heg to repeat, the pOHtAiItfy of the criminal 
designs of both instantly occur to you? 

MB. OSGOOD. 

It did, for a moment — the bare possi- 

bUity. 

ConnsEt. 
And, in the morning, upon your re- 
examination of the prisoners, did not that 
impression remain with you i 

MK. OSGOOD. 

In a degree, certiunly; but intermingled 
with such sta-ong suspicions relatiTt to one 
only of the parties — 



I am sure, sir, you will agree with me 
in the i»opriety of not nanung those suspi^ 
cioDB at presentj or at least not the ot^ject 
of them. Facts only can be receired as 
evidence by the court. 

■s. oseooD. 

I porfeoUy agree with you in what you 
have just advanced, and was not going to 
mention the object of my suspicions, or <he 
mspictona themselves, except as they tend- 
ed to prove that the iniprevMion dwelt upon 
by the learned couusel existed in a degree 
mifyf subsequently to the re -examination. 

COUNSEL. 

Still, you admit, tbat, on the morniog in 
questiou, the impression as to the guilt of 
both the prieonere continued, in a degree, 

to exist? 

MR. OSGOOD. 

I nusi, however reluctantiy, admit it. 

coDxaXL. 
That is sulBcieut. — You see, geatlemen, 

TOL. I. X 



that the most material feature of my case is 
substantiated by the clear and decisive, 
however reluctant, admisaion of the witness. 
Doubtless yon will think with me, that the 
flagrant act committed on that night, must 
be considered as the act of both the pri- 
soners; since it is impossible, but by the 
suspicions and surmises of the plcdntiff, to 
make a distinction between them. I con- 
ceive that I need not detain you any longer 
upon the subject; Mr. Osgood's testimony 
we cannot doubt; and it appears conclusive, 
so far as the circumstances will permit, of 
the ^ilty intentions of the prisoners both 
individually am/ collectively. 

COI7N8EL FOR ARCBEH HAMILTON. 

My learned brother seems to consider* 
cause settled and concluded, wiien, to my 
feeble comprehension, it is but just entered 
into. Like my learned brother, however, I 
caunot for a moment allow myself to donbt 
the testimony of the plaintiff; but I must 
intreat the j ury to remember that three ways 
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of consideriDg^ the point at issue do actually 
exist: one, that of treating the prisouera as 
guilty in their coUeclive capacity; another, 
that of allowingOsricKinnard, and another, 
Archer Hamilton, to be the criminal indi- 
vidually. I will go farther, gentlemen, 
and contend that the innocence of the one 
can only be proved by making maDifcst the 
guilt of the other : and 1 do assume that the 
iuDoeent prisoner is Archer Hamilton, my 
client. I doubt net I shall be able to ahow 
you tliat the suspicions of the piaiatiff 
alluded to (although he has so handsomely 
declined naming their object,) nrere pointed 
at the other prisoner ; and for this pur- 
pose shall claim leave to enter upon Iny 
cross-examination. — Will you have the 
goodness, sir, to inform the jury in 
whose hands you perceived your pocket- 
book, on your first discovery of the (heft 
intended ? 

Hft. OSGOOD. 

In the bands of Osric Kiunard. 



COCKSKL. 

Did not one of the prisonera appear per- 
fectly astounded at tbe accnsation of the 
other; and who «a§ he that appeared thtu 
astounded ? 

HR. OSGOOD. 

Oario Kinnard, 

CO0MBL. 

Did not one of the parties actually at- 
tempt to oonceal the pocket-book from your 
phserration ; and who was it that mad* tiiif 

attempt? 

MR. OSGOOD. 

Osrio Kinnard. 



VOTy well. No circomstanoes, I con- 
ceive, could be more favourable to my cliont. 
Farther : on the morning following, did not 
one of the prisoners intreat you nut to make 
a public exposure of the affair amon^ the pu- 
pils ; and who was it that thus in treated yon t 

MS. OSGOOD. 

Truth compels me to say that it wM Qsrio 

Kinnard. 



cotmaEL. 
From simple pereooal fear, I think I am 
justified in concludiogf. Oq tbe contrary, 
did not Archer Hamilton beg that a full 
tnqairy into his conduct might be immedi- 
•td J iiwtitated } 

MB. 08600D. 

He did. 

COUNBBL. 

Was the prisoner Hamilton coofideBt, 
and apparently uncoiicenied ? 

Ma. OSGOOD. 

He was. 

COUHSEL. 

Was the prisoner Kinnard equally tin- 
moTed? 

MB. oseooD. 
No: he was affected, even to tears. 

COUNSEL. 

I am not a little conceraed to be obliged 
to the display of ao black a preface, as it 
regards Oaric Kinnard, to the statement I 

xS 
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shall now call upoD niy client to make, rela- 
tive to the whole transaction. 

ARCHKR niHILTON. 

Am I, then, at liberty to enter upon my 
own defence ? 

JUDGE. 

Undoubtedly: and the court will hear 
you with the most patient attention. You 
are now to relate every circumstance you 
think calculated to operate in your fovour. 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

On the uight of the 2nd insl. I slept id 
Mr. Osgood's apartment, aa did Osric 
Kinnard. 

JUDGE. 

In a separate bed from the other prisoner, 
I presume j' 

ARCHER HAHILTOM. 

O yes, in a separate bed, your wor^p. 
At midnight, when it was totally dai^ I 
heard a noise at the foot of Mr. Os^wmTs 
bed, as Mr. Osgood himself did — 
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JUDGK. 

Very possibly — btit please to confine 
yourself to the <{iiestion. At this period of 
the proceedings we want only your simple 
statement, and do not require Mr. Osgood's 
confirmation of any part of it; which, in- 
deed, you have only to be conscious of 
your own correctness to consider, as I am 
sure you will after this bint consider it. 



ARCHER HAMILTON. 

I thank your worship. Naturally feeling 
myself rather alarmed at the noise I speak 
of, I got out of bed to acertain the cause of 
it; when Ifound Osric Kinnard with Mr. 
Osgood's pocket-book in bis band, and the 
coat from which he had taken it — 

Did you then see him take it from the 
coat? It was dark, I think, yon said^ 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

No, yonr worship, 1 did not see him take 
it from the coat, to be sure, it was too dark 
for thai, as your worship obser¥es. 
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lUDQE. 

Never mind what 1 observe: if you did 
not actually »ee the other prisoner take it 
from the coat, you are at lib^y only to 
suppo«e that he had so taken it. Is that vrbat 
you wish to say ? 

ARCHEK HAMILTON. 

Exactly, your worship: and the coat was 
lyis^ on the ground. 

JUDGE. 

Very well ; now go on with your story. 

ARCHES HAMILTON. 

Itmmediately attempted to wrest the book 
out of his hand, but he strutted bard t» 
keep it, and the noise we made together 
awoke Mr. Osgood. 

JUDGE. 

What! wasitf^^noiseawokeMr. Os^^ood? 

ARCHER HAMILTON. (iN SORPRISE.) 

Your worship ! 

JDDOe. 

Proceed : only be careful what you say. 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

On Mr. Osgood's eu^uinug what wastte 
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matter, Osric tried to conceal tbe pocket- 
book by thruflting it naA«c the bed>clothes, 
but this I prevented, and accused him of an 
attempt to steal Its contents : when after a 
pause, (of affright, as I conclude,) he 
brought the same accusatioQ against me. 
But, tne\ I'm sure /never thought of such 
a thing as tailing any thing out of the 
pocket-book : I didn't even knovr beforethat 
Mr. Osgood bad a pocket-book. 

IVDGE. 

Well, well, Tre do not want so many as- 
sertions on the subject. Have you any 
thing more to say ? 

ARCHEB HAHILTON. 

No, yonr irorship. 

COUNBEI. FOB OSRIC KINNAaO. 

Then, vrith his wor^ip's permission, I 
will now cross examine this prisoner in be- 
half of flijr client. 

Certainly : you possess that privilege. 



COUNSEL. 

Archer Hamilton, as you stand in the 
presence of God, and of this company, you 
are now called upon to reveal the simple 
truth, and reply, without hesitation or 
prevarication to such questions as I shall 
put to yon. I shall not trouble the jury with 
any previous remarks, as my brother coun- 
sel has done; in my case they will not be 
needed: but shall simply observe, in com- 
mon with my learned brother who last 
addressed the gentleman in that box, that 
to prove the innocence of either of the pri- 
soners at the bar, it is necessary, under the 
existing circumstances, first to make mani- 
festthe guilt of the other: and thus manifest. 
Archer Hamilton, shall I make your guilt, 
to the satisfaction of all present. Nay, look 
not alarmed, sir — 

COUNSEL FOB HAMILTON. 

I put myself under the protection of the i 
court. la it allowable for counsel to use ' 



the aolemn stare, and ihe big tone, and 
sa«b like wtificial means, thus, for tbe in- 
timidatiou of a prisoner ? 

COUNSEL FOK KIMNARD. 

Brother! brother! it is tbe language of 
indignant astonishmeat at the most aada- 
nous, the most shameless effrontwy that 
ever disgraced the annals of an academy^ 
that I use : my cause requires no artificial 
means to support it ; and if yon arch crim- 
inal trembles at my words, it is not in their 
feeble eloquence, but in his own recoiling 
conscience, that we must look for the occa- 
uon of it. 

HoweTer, unwilling to interrupt the 
examinations of counsel, I must observe, 
brother, that as yet you have /rr<nwd nothing; 
and that your language, therefore, in the 
present stage uf the trial, may justly be con- 
sidered indecorous and unbecoming: besides 
yon should consider that your warmth may 
injure your own cause, by rendering you 
unequal to the adequate support of it. 
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CODNSSL FOR KINNAKD. 

\ bntnbly thask the learned jud^ fer lua 
advice, but my cause will be fuund too «^ 
!jupi)orted by the two ^rand pillars of e»i- 
deace, truth and consistency, tobe matcai- 
ally benefited by the exertion of any talmts, 
however shining ; or to be materially injivedt 
by the humble eflforts of abilities «o slen- 
der even as mine. Archer Hamilton [ AaU 
begin with your very last obserTation; «■ 
observation wholly uncalled for, bvt la 
which you have made apparent yoor wn 
falsehood. I think you said that till Ihe 
night of the 3nd. iustant you did^nt evca 
know that Mr. Osgood had a pocket-bsgfc. 
AECHER haAilton. 

I did, sir, and I repeat it; til) thatniglit I 
^d'nt know that Mr. Osgood had a pocket- 
book. 

CODNSEL. 

So, sir, you have recovered your asss- 
rance, I ftad. But I will in some measifn 
let yon oS* upon this point, and allow yon to 
■ay if yon think proper, that you hadforffot- 
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ten it ; though at the same time, I aball thliJc 
it rigbt to refresh your memory a little. 

AKCHfiE HAMILTON. 

I do not wish for favours, sir. I say posi- 
tively I did'nt kaotv that Mr. Osgood hadu 
pocket- book.. 

COUNSEL. 

Not so last, good air, not so fast } or you 
may possibly repent your speed. As Tsaid 
before, 1 shall endeavour to refresh your 
memory a little, as it is quite clear, at least, 
that you have forgotten a slight conversation 
you held with John Tomlinson only a few 
days previous to the attempt upon the 
pocicet-boDk. Have you any recollection of 
suc^ a conversation, ahP Noanswer: then 
I suppose John TomliDson must assist also 
in refreshing your memory. Call John 
Tomlinson. 

John Tomlinson, come into court. [He 
was admitted into die witnesses box.] You 
shall speak the truth, the Whole truths &c. 



CODN8EL 

Your name Ib John TomlinsoD } 



Yea, sir. 

COUNSEL. 

Please to repeat the coDrers&tion which 
took place between you and Archer Hamil- 
lun at the time alluded to. 

WITNESS. 

Archer Hamilton and I were standing' 
together in the school-yard, when — 

COUNSEL FOK HAMILTON. 

You are not asked, sir, were either of 
you were standing: speak to the point, 
snd use oeither clrcumlocutioa nor pre- 
varicDtioo: if you do, I shall certainly de- 
tect you. 

COUNSEL FOK KINNAKD. 

Brother, do not attempt to confuse my 

witness. 

COUNSEL FOR HAMILTON' 

The whole court are witnesses^ brother, 
that you sufficiently confused my client. 
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COUNSEL FOR KINMARD. 

I am glad to bear you admit that, brother; 
it makes but little for your cause. 

JUDGE, 

Pray let the witness proceed with his 
evidence. John Tomlinson, you said, I 
think, you and the prisoner Haiqilton were 
standiug together in the school-yard? — 
well? 

WITNESS. 

Yes, your worship; when Mr. Bragge, 
the butcher, came and asked Mr. Osgood, 
if it would be convenient to let him have a 
little money on account. 

COUNHEL FOR RINNARD. 

Mf. Osgood, I believe, was then enter- 
ing the school-yard? 

He was, sir; and on Mr. Bragge'smak- 
ingthat request, he took out his pocket-book 
and gave him several notes from it. 

COUNSEL. 

And did not the prisoner Hamilton make 
T 2 



' some obserTatioD relative to thepocket-book 
oD that occasion i 

WITNESS. 

Yes, sir: besaid "whata baodsoiiie ^een 
morocco pocket-book! isn't it, TomliasoD? 
How much I sbould like such an one !" 

CIIUNBXL. 

And what reply did you make ? 

WITNESS. 

I only laughed, and SMd *' yes, I dare say 
yon would, and the money in it too." And 
then Hamilton sud yes, and seemed to sigh ; 
but I thought no more about it till I beard of 
the attempt at the robbery. 

OADNSEL. 

Terywell, John Tomlinson; I have no 
farther occasion for you. So then. Archer 
Hamilton, you had entirely forgotten this 

short dialogue? 

ASCHEK HAHILTON. 

I had quite forgotten ii, I am sore. 

COONSEL. 

I believe you; but an old i»tiTwl» 
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says, "Ziars sbonld hare good niemories," 

you know. 

COUNSEL tOR HAMILTON. 

I object, and 8tron^y,(o the term "liars," 
nsed by my learned frigid : it is iodecoroiis 
in tlus court, and if applied to the prisoner 
at the bar, my client, I most conuider it as a 
personal affront to myself. 

COUNSEL FOB KINNARD. 

X merely quoted the proverb, brother : and 
I helieve none present witt consider it neces- 
sary/or me to make the application. 

I rather think the general sense of the 
court will render the explanation amply 
sufficient. 

COUNSEL FOR KINNAKD. 

Well, Archer Hamilton, I mast think it a 
little strange that, after this couTenation, 
you should have ao utterly forgotten t^e 
" green morocco pocket-book':" indeed, to 
tell you the truth plainly, I do not believa 
it possible. Butj tf> proceed to Bomethiqg 
t3 
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niore important. On getting out of yone 
bed, as you have described, on tlie night of 
tbe intended, robbery, did you say you saw 
the prisoner Kinnard at the foot of Mr. 
Osgood's bed, Tritb the pocket-book in 
hifl hand P 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

I did, sir. 

COPN8EL. 

You positively say you saw Osric Kin- 
nard in the attitude mentioned.^ 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

I positively say it. 

COUNSEt. 

Vastly good; but do not be too positive. 
Pray how did you know the pocket-boofc in 
question to be Mr. Osgood's pocket-book? 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

Sir? How did I know it to be Mr, Os- 
good's pocket-book, sir ? 

COUNSEL. 

No equivocation, sir: bow, I ask you, 
did you know that identical poeket-book to 
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be Mr. Osgood's ? — You are at a loss for an 
answer, I see: shall I supply you with oneP 
You Deed not now be ashamed, you know, 
to acknowledge your recolleotion of the 
pocket-book i therefore, we'll suppose you 
knew it agn'm because it was a green pocket- 
book: was that the case? No doubt you 
saw that it was a green pocket-booh ? 

ARCHEK HAMILTON. 

O yes, I saw it was a green pocket-book. 



You will positively say then that you saw 
the pocket-book to be t/re^t ' 
ARCBEB Hamilton. 
Yes, sir, I will positively say it. 

COUNSEL. 

And, that, as it was a green pocket-book, 
. you knew it to be Mr. Osgood's i 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

Yes, sir, it was for that reason I knew it 
to be Mr. Osgood's 

COUNSEL. 

Pretty admissions these, from you, sir, 



indeed. GeBtlemenofthejury, thepriBoner 
HamiltoD, but a little while a^o, assured 
the learned judge that at the hour when 
this whole transactiou took place, it vraa 
totally dark, and that, for that reason, 
he could not aee Osric Kinnard take the 
pocket-book from Mr. Osgood's coat: yet 
now he positirely asserts that he taw the 
the same Osric at the foot of the lied, with 
the pocket-boob in lus hand ; and, moreoTer, 
that he saw the Said podtet-book to be 
green: a colour, I believe, by the by, more 
difficult than most others, to distinguish 
eren in the dtuk: how much more so then 
in the dark at midnight? I will now take 
the liberty to put a question to Mr. Osgood. 
Can you, sir, describe the noise you men- 
tion to have heard at the foot of your bed, 
at the time of the attack upon youn property? 

MR. OSGOOD. 

It resembled that of two persons violently 
atruggling together ; and, in the struggle, 
strikbg against and agitating the bedstead. 
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COUNSEL. 

And this iraa the nuse tbat caased jroa bt 
awake, and enquire tb« re«soD of it? 
MR. osaooD. 

Tt was, I mast lioweTer take the oppor- 
tunity of declaring that the hour was oot bo 
totally dark, but that objects in motion 
might easily bediatinguiidted in the obunber* 
curNSEL. 

But this einmmstance does not affect the 
palpable coulradictioaa of the prisoner 
Hamilton. Indeed, it adds, if any thing, 
a fresh contradiction to the hat; since it 
shews that the "total darkness," was on 
unnecessary exaggeration of his, which 
your evidence, sir, has disproTed. But gtn- 
tlemen of the jury, the amae beard by Mr. 
Osgood, could not be the noise which dis- 
turbed the prisoner Hamilton, as he at first 
stated i for that was previous to the noise 
which awoke Mr. Osgood, by his ovn sub- 
sequent admission, when, to the surprise of 
the learned Judge, he said that the struggle 
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between him and Osric, was what aroused 
his preceptor, aa remarked by Mr. Os^od 
himself. What then, I will ask Archer 
Hamilton, eodearoring once more to re- 
eoncile hise^idence to Itself— what then, sir, 
was the description of noise that prevented 
yovr rest, on the eventful night uhder coo- 
uderation? What, sir, did it resemble? 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

Resemble, sir? 

conwsEL. 

Yes, sir ; resemble, sir. The question is 
English, is it not, sir? But perhaps yoa 
wish for my assistance, as before. 

ARCHER HAMILTON. 

No, indeed, sir, I do not require your 
assistance. The noise, I perfectly remem- 
ber now, resembled the rustling of paper. 



The .rustling of paper, did it? And 
can you assign any probable cause, at 
such an hour, for this same rustling of 
paper? 

„,„.,Cooglc 
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ARCHER HAMILTON. 

None, whatever; except, what has since 
occured to me, that it v/as occasioned by 
the bank notes, which Osric was taking 
from the pocket-book. 

COUNSBL. 

Which Osric was taking ! Will not the 
court, in the present stage of the examina- 
tion, rather infer, which you were taking 
from the pocket-book ?^If, indeed, any 
notes were at all taken from the pock et-bowk^ 
But what leads you to suppose that the 
rustling was occasioned by bank-notes in 
particular ? Was there no other de*i i iptiOQ 
of paper at hand, which might produce ttiid 
mighty rustling 

ARCHER HAHILTONi 

None, I am confident. 

COUNSELi 

In this instance, your confidence may be 
well founded; for it were, indeed, wholly 
unlikely. 
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ASCHEK HAHItTON. 

And the bank-notes I could swear to at 
tbe cause of the noise ; for they were at the 
juoBOMit, I oould perceive, in the hands of 

Osric. 

COONflEL. 

Measureless liar! for such in the £&ce of 
the court, and in defiance of my brother 
counsel, if he is not yet ashamed of your 
cause, ! will bow call you. What if I can 
prove by tfie evidence of Mr. Osgood him- 
self, that the pocket-book was never so 
much asopenedbyeitherofyou? Mr. Os- 
good, will you now give your evidence on 
that subject? 

HR. OSaOOD. 

Certainly. The pocket-book, clearly^ 
was not opened by rather of the prisoners, 
and for this sufficient reason, that its lock 
has a secret sj>rin<r, and the method of un- 
lookiRg it, 1 only am in possession of. Here 
is the book, for the inspection of the jury : 
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and t trill only add, so confident am I of thtl 
difficulty of arriTiDg at the s^retj that 
should there be one among them c&paUe of 
Unlocking it, he shall be welcdme to the 
contents for his pains. The prisoner Hamil- 
ton must feel his case desperate indeed, to 
think it necessary to have recourse to such 
abandoned falsehoods, in support of it. 

JDDOE. 

I conclude, brother, you will not think it 
necesSuy to carry yOur cross-examination 
farther. 

COVNSEL. 

I believe, indeed, it will be unnecessary! 
Yet with the leaVe of the court, my client 
will now give his narration of the events of 
the3ud instant. Ittnay be of service to liis 
^omplet^ exculpation. 

He has the right of saying any thing he 
inay consider of importance in that view, 
()sric Kinnard the court awaits your narra- 
tion. 

tOL. I. t 
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OSKIC KINMAftD. 

I hope the court will do me the justice to 
believe that I enter upon the present expla- 
nation with the utmost unwillingiiess, and 
that not on my own account, but from the 
flincerest pity for the situation of my fellow 
prisoner at this bar. Bat self-defence, na- 
turaHy the paramount consideration with 
me under the circumstances in which I stand, 
imperiously calls upon me to remove the 
Veil from past transactions, in which Archer 
Hamilton will he seen to have borne too 
conspicuous a port, but which, from regard 
to him, I should have wished to bury the 
knowledge of in my own breast for ever. 

COUNSEL FOR HAMILTON. 

■ My duty stai obliges ipeto observe thatthe 
prisoner is taking an unwarrantable course, 
if he intends troubling the court with the 
relation of any anterior circumstances, un- 
connected with the case before us. 

JDDQB. 

in the absence of poaitive evidence^ ex- 



cept that of fbe prison er» them selves, as to 
the actual taking of the pocket-book by 
either of them, the case naturally becomes 
affected, and that materially, by evideace 
merely collateral ; and resolves itself, in a 
gTeat degree, iuto a question of previous 
character, from which may be inferred the 
probabilitt/ of the crime having been com- 
mitted by the prisoners, in case>tbey should 
have previously committed offences in any 
way analogous. In this point of view, and 
supposing that Osric Kinnard is about to 
exhibit such previous offences in the person 
of Archer Hamilton, I think he is justified 
in proceeding. 

COUNSXL FOa KINNABD. 

Itwill lave my client much pain, I am well 
convinced, as well as give the court a clearer 
view of some circumstances, which his mo- 
desty would prevent his properly detailing, 
if I may presume so far as to relate them 
for him. It is now well known to me, though 
till the agitation of the present enquiry it 
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ifToM a fubjectof which I was completdf 

Ignorant, that my client has for some time 
been in possession of certain facts, of the 
Tery last importance to the character of 
Archer Hamilton. These, in the hope of a 
speedy reform in that youth, he has nobly 
concealed, as he states, from every bosom 
but bis own : and I well know that, io any 
other than ^is present situation, he could 
Qot even now be prevailed upon to disclose 
them. But ^jA question, as the learned 
judge has proK>undly observed, is noH»be^ 
come a question of char^ter, and by the 
previous conduct of the several prisoners, 
must their innoeence or their^ilt in a great 
degree, be made to appear. Still, it is not 
our ip^e dixit merely, that ne wish to im- 
pose upon the court; we shall shew proo& 
for all that we are about to advance: and 
the first witness I afcall call in relation to 
these previous circumstances, will be James 
Raymond. 

James Raymond, come into court. {^Ad- 



piitted iDto the witnesses box.] Tou are to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, Sac. 

You kuowthe prisoner, Archer Hamilton ? 

WITNESS. 

Yes, sir. 

COUNSEL. 

I mean, there exist particular causes for 
your knowing him : which you will have the 
goodness to state. 

WITNESS.'^* 

Sotne time ago 1 lost a nindsome pocket- 
knife, a present«f my mover's to me, which 
Osric KinnarTl soon aft^E^cidcDtly saw in 
the prisoner "Hamiltojp school-box, and 
which, at Osric's instigation only, was re- 
turned to me. Osric also prevailed upon me 
not to mention what had occurred to anyone. 

COONSEL. 

Any thing farther^ 

WITNESS. 

Yes, sir: I afterwards missed a silver 

pencil-case, which had been lying before 

z3 
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me on my desk, wtien nobody but Archer 
Hamilton was near: in consequence, I ac- 
cused bim of the theft, but he denied any 
knowledge of it, till I told Osric Kinnard 
of my loss, and then together, upon the 
threat of exposing his former conduct, we 
prevailed upon Archer to give it back to me. 

COUNSEL. 

But Osric lent you his assiitance on the 
occasion, I believe, solely on condition that, 
in the event of your obtaining your pencil- 
case again, you should not mention this 
occurrence eitlier to Mr. Osgood or your 
school -fellows. 

■WITNESS. 

He did, sir. 

COUNSEL. 

And the present conduct of Archer is a 
sufficient sample oihis gratitude to his kind 
friend, I think. I beg the court to remember 
also, that he objected to James Raymond as 
a juryman: his reasons are pretty manifest. 
The next witness whom I shall call — 
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I think, brother, it ia only unnecessarily 
taking up our time, to call any more wit- 
nesses of this description. 

COtNSEL. 

If the court is satisfied, it is all werequire. 
I beg to move, however, that the prisoner 
Hamilton's school-box be now examined. 

[Here Archer Hamilton was observed to 
be strongly agitated. Thejndgeassentedto 
the motion, the box was produced, the key 
taken by force from the prisoner, and the 
several articles it contained held up to view 
by the crier, who was instructed to ask, as 
he produced each, if any claimant appeared 
in court; when the number and variety of 
the things clumed by the dilTerent scholars, 
excited the astonishment of the beholders.] 

After what has just transpired, it is almost 
needless to ask Osric Kinnard for bis pro- 
mised narration; yet 1 think I must gratity 
the curiosity, at least, of (bose present by 
requiring iC 
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0§R1C KINMABD. 

I shall proceed then, without farUier pre- 
face, to trespass shortly upon the patience 
of the court. Od the night of tbeattempt so 
frequently alluded to, I was lying awake in 
my hed, when, on a sudden I perceSved a 
figure softly stealing along the chamber 
towards the bed of Mr. Osgood. Not hav- 
ing Archer Hamilton in niy thoughts, al- 
though I might have noticed that the figure 
came in a direction from the recess in which 
he lay, 1 at first conceived that a robberhad 
hy some means secreted himself in the 
chamber, with a view to the life as well as 
the property, it might be, of our revered 
preceptor. Thoughcertainlymuohterrified 
atttus idea, I immediately resolved that no 
efibrts of mine, however humble, should be 
wanting to prevent the completion of such a 
design; and accordingly I left my bed imd 
proceeded, as silently as possible to that 
6fMr. Osgood, sad reached it just as Ae 
supposed rubherhad succeeded in his search 
through- the po«ke(s of a coat lying at the 



bed-foot for the pocket book. Scarcely con- 
scious of what I (lid, however detenaioed 
upou my best personal exertions, I at the 
same instant seized upou the depredator 
and the book, and then first perceived the 
robber to be Archer Hamilton ; a discovery 
which, I conclude, my own fears by very 
much magnifying his apparent stature, had 
alone hitherto prevented. Impelled then 
by no other consideration than that of the 
irretrievable ruin of my unhappy school- 
Fellow, if detected in his wicked purpose, 1 
implored him in an urgent whisper, to aban- 
don it, and promised, if he complied, invio- 
lable secrecy. To this be answered only by 
assuring me of a share in the booty, and 
upon my indignant rejection of the offer, 
observed "well, 1 know you wonH blab, 
however," and then attempted to get the 
pocket-book intohis entire possession again. 
This of course I resisted, and so success- 
fully, as to get it completely into my own 
hands ; but the struggle between us, as has 
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been already noticed, awoke Mr. Osgood. 
This ne both perceived, and I instaDtl]r> 
still wishing to screen ray school-fellow, 
attempted to force the book under the bed- 
clothes; when Archer taking adrantage of 
that attempt, exclaimed aloud that I had 
been tryiiij? to steal the notes out of the 
pocket-book, but that he had prevented me, 
andthatl wasthen putting it under the bed- 
clothes. Thus it happened, that the book 
leas actually in my hand, wheu Mr. Osgood 
first perceived us; and I will acknowled^ 
also that I was struck dumb for a few seconds 
by the impudence of Archer's accusation ; 
which, however, as soon as I could collect 
myself, I wani^y i'fitorted. Mr. Osgood 
himself appeared too much surprized to he 
capable of adding a word to his first enquiry 
of "what was the matter," and after Ustes- 
ing to us both in silence for 1 dare say the 
space of a minute, he calmly took the book 
from my hand, placed it under his pillow, 
and commanded us to return to our.bedstiU 



the morniitg. Not having thesligUtest idea 
that Mr. Osgood, my kind preceptor, my 
lather almost, could suspect me — 

HR. OSGOOD. 

I rejoice, Osric, to be able now to say, 
that I never for a moment alio we^^iisjiic ion 
to rest in my mind respecting you — that 
my suspicions ultimately entirely regarded 
your school-fellow. But I cannot but re- * 
joice also that I was led to this mode of 
developing the truth; since by no other 
means, 1 considered, could your innocence 
be so clearly manifested. I trust, sir, {to ■ 
the judge,) you will not consider this de- 
claration, after my previous forbearant^ to 
arise from any wish to pr^udge tlu verdict. 

JUDBE. 

Certainly not, sir: it now comes as a 
natural confirmation of the evidence of the 
prisoner addressing ns. 

OSRIC KINNIRD. 

I need scarcely express my grateful sense 
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of Mr. Osgood's kiadoesa; in what has just 
fell from him. To resume the subject.— 
Not conceiving, as I have saitl, that he 
could possibly suspect me, . I made but fen 
attempts to reply to the unblushing auda- 
city of A^ier's repeated accusations, on th« 
following morning: on the contrary, Icon- 
tented myselfwithearnestentreaties to Mr. 
Osgood not to make his delinquency pub- 
licly known in the school; while he, with 
the greatest boldness^ as has been stated, 
demanded, in reply to me, a public exami- 
nation. I icas moved even to teiars, as 
Mr. Osgood has expressed it, at this ob- 
and again and again 
e that the knowledge of 
what had passed might^ri]ceed no farther; 
_But.tliia was not permitted, and tlnnJ^ijip.Te 
iaken the course we see. 1 have now only 
to intreat pardon of the learned judge, of the 
jury, and of my hearers in general, for the 
length tX which 1 have been led to addreflb 
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them; and conclude as my heart bids me, 
with the assurance, that, solar am I, froni 
designing injurjr to our beloTed preceptor 
and I trust ever skall be, that I feel the 
most perfect confidence in being enabled, at 
any time, to preserve his life, cbe«rfnUf 
and unhesitatingly to sacrifice my own: 

[A Murmur of universal approbation ran 
through the court as soon as Osric had 
ended; but this the jji^ge, riding with 
dignity from his seat, immediately sup- 
pressed, observing upon its extreme im- 
propriety and indecorum.] 
ivdqe. 

If the counsel for the prosecirion has 
any farther observations ♦> j " 
period^as now-arrived. 

^ COUNSEL FOlf THE PROSECUTION. 

It is not in my power to advance a 
word. , ' 

JDSQE. 

My duty is then to address you, gentle- 
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men of the jury, upon the evidence wbi^ 
has been laid before you — 

FOREMAN OF THE IVfLY. 

We do not hesitate a moment, your wor- 
ship, upon our verdict. Archer Hamiltoi 
is GniLTY; Osric Kinnard Not Guilty. 

[A general shout, which not all the 
gravity of the judge could in the Sightest 
degree check, broke from the lips of the 
delighted pupils, and was echoed by the 
visitors assembled: for some minutes the 
crier in vain commanded silence.] 

JUDGE. 

I can scarcely find it in my heart to 
reprobate this burst of feeling, which so 
un<^ivb»ally ex|fresses the general estima' 
tiou IB which Osric Kinnard, now n* long'er 
a prisoner, is held in this court : but I must 
remind the audience that I have yet a grave 
and solemn, and a by no means pleasing 
duty to perform. Descend, if you please, 
Osric, A-om that box, disgraced by the 
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presence of the culprit: and let him there 
KWait his sentence. [Osric immediately 
left the box.] 

Archer Hamilton, you have committed a 
crime, for which, if convicted at the bar of 
your country, you would, in all probability, 
have been sentenced, at least, to perpetual 
banishment; and death has been know u to 
have been awarded to a less aggravated 
offence. I say, committed this crime, for 
though you were arrested in the perpetration 
of it, the law of the land considers the nta- 
nifest intent pnciselyiDthellgbt of the act: 
and it is fortunate for you that the gresent 
Jury, and 1 your judge are simply your 
school -fellows. But consider, most seri- 
ously consider, I intreat of you, (he pro- 
bable consequences of thecourse of conduct, 
youappear so unreflectingly to have adopted; 
and remember that it is (he natural tendency 
ofvice to proceedfrom littlethings to great; 
from trifles of small moment (comparatively 
3 A 2 



speaking, though the smallestsinisinreEility 
no trifle) to matters of importance to your 
temporal and eternal felicity. Most hap- 
pily, I trust you wiU one day think with ma, 
has this trial terminated, even for you: 
since nothiog is bq unfortunate as success- 
ful villany even to the villain himself: it 
infallibly renders him careless, and, by 
making him in the end, as we often see, the 
veriest fool, as well as rogue, in the con- 
trivance of his purposes, secures his ulti- 
mate detection. -. But, that by prayers for 
pardon and foi* penitence to HiM'only who 
can give both, you will aAu^ the dreadful 
fate I have contemplated as yours in future 
life, unlcas you amenA and repent, which is 
my most sincere wish : and to afiUrd you 
opportunity for such amendment and repen- 
tance, Inow sentence you (by instruction 
from Mr. Osgood, previous to this trial, 
relative to the actual offender, in case of his 
discovery) to solitary confinement for the 



remainder of the present half-year; during> 
tbe whole of which time your school-fellowa 
' will not be allowed the smallest intercourse 
with yon ; and if at the expiration of that 
period, no sig^s of the wisbcd-for penitence 
should appear, you will on no account, at 
the close of the ensuing vacation, be permit- 
ted to return to tbe academy. 

Thus ended this important Irial. Osrlo 
was in oonsequence caressed, ^beyond mea- 
sure, by his school -fellowsi and in the 
neighbourbaq|] : and Archer Hamilton con- 
fined, purAiant to his sentf^nce, during the 
period which elapsed (^bout two months} . 
previous to tb^'t^atiou ; being allowed at 
Mr. Osgood's discretion^ occasional walks, 
to prevent injury to bis'health, attended by 
his i^ceptor only. And such good use did 
Mr. Osgood make of these excursions, by 
maturing in tbe mind of his pupil, the seeds 
of contrition sown there by the impressive 
oircumstances of the trial, that we have 
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the bappineus to state, he was recuTcd 
with the utmost affection by his tutor, on 
his arrival after the holidays; and his future 
^od conduct was such, as entirely to ob- 
literate among his school-fellows (among 
whom, indeed, the strictest oblivion was 
commanded by Mr. Osgood) all remem- 
brance of the past. 
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